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NEW BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 











COUNSELS AND IDEALS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF WILLIAM OSLER 


The wide publicity giver Dr, Osler’s recent utterances will direct immediate attention to these excellent selections, which are the first to come 
from Dr.Osler since he assumed his new duties as Kegius Professor of Medicine at Oxford University, England. $1.25, net, Postage extra 









CHARLES ELIOT NORTON’S THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S 

’ 
The LOVE POEMS of JOHN DONNE | PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 
“ It gives us in convenient form perhaps the best work of a poet not “These ripe and scholarly chapters have an interest and value far 
easily accessible to the casual present day reader.""—The Dial,Chicago, | exceeding anything that another pen might contrive to say about 
500 numbered copies each $4.00 net; postpaid. | them.’.~Zhe Dial, Chicago. Fully illustrated, $2.60, net Post paid, 


RIVERSIDE PRESS EDITION $2.68, 













SAILORS’ NARRATIVES OF NEW ENGLAND VOYAGES 


With Notes by GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


There is no more delightful reading in the world than the old sailors’ narratives relating to the actual explorations of the New England 
coast. These have been carefully selected from rare and recondite sources, and furnished with a brief introductory note to each narrative. set 
ting forth the interesting and significant facts concerning the narrator, 450 numbered copies, each, $8.00, net, 









GEORGE HERBERT PALMER’S | PAUL E. MORE’S 


WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT BYRON’S. COMPLETE POEMS 


“An elaborate edition of Herbert that is learned without being | “What a kindness it is to the busy man, what a blessing to him 


pedantic, and full without being rep'ete—the kind of work of which whose shelf-room is limited, to put all of a classical author's works 
our universities might we!l be more prodigal."—New York Kvening | intoa single volume that is able and attractive." — New York Sun. 
Post, In3 volumes. Fully illustrated. $6.00, ne/, Postpaid, $6.44. With portrait, notes, andindex, $3.00. 












THE FARCE OF MASTER PIERRE PATELIN 
Englished ty RICHARD HOLBROOK 


“Mr. Holbrook’s excellent translation of ‘Pat-lin’ is a clever piece of work, and it stands for a particularly interesting period in dra- 
matic art.”— Boston Advertiser. Wustrated with facsimiles of the woodcuts in the edition of Pierre Levet, Paris, ca. 1489. With notes and stage 
settings. $2.00, net. Postpaid, $2.12. 









Hamitron Wricut Masts, in reviewing Mr. Greenslet's “Lowell” and Professor Mims’s “Lanier,” in the New York Times, says: ‘It is safe to 
say that that no more thoroughly competent pieces of writing have been done in this field in this country than these well-constructed, well 
balanced, and well-written studies of two men of high importance in our literary history.” 


FERRIS GREENSLET’S | EDWIN MIMS’S 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL SIDNEY LANIER 


“To say that Mr. Greenslet’s chapters on Lowell's prose and poetry | 

are the best ever written on this subject, does not sufficiently dis- “An admirable piece of discriminating, judicious, intelligent and sym 
tinguish them; they will stand among the best criticism produced here | pathetic interpretation. The story of a Southern man told by a South 
or in England in recent years.’—Wi_tiam R Taaver in the Harvard | ern man, it rises at once above the mistsof provincialism into the clear 
Graduates’ Mugazine. Illustrated. $150, net. Postpaid, $1,62, air of universal standards and ideals,”"—The Outlook, New York. With 
(2d edition.) | portraits, $1.50, net, Postpaid, $1.62. 













THE ROMANCE OF THE MILKY WAY 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 


“ The collection of the unpublished writings of the late Lafcadio Hearn is a charming one—brief and varied, yet distinguished withal by that 
sure touch that made everything from his vanished hand delightful,"— The Argonaut, San Francisco, $1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.35. 










SAMUEL M. CROTHERS’S | EDWARD STANWOOD’S 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET | JAMES G. BLAINE 


“It is time that the country awoke to the fact that in Samuel M. 

Crothers it has a humorist of the first rank a satirist of no mean “Mr Stanwood tells the whole story clearly, and his narrative from 
ability, and an essayist to be reckoned with."—Chicago Tribune. first to last is coevenae and entertaining.”—New York Times 
$1.25, net. Postpaid, $1.36. With Portrait, $i°o5 Postpaid, $1.37. 
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The Nation. 


i WREKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED Tov 
Politics, Literature, Science and Art, 


FOUNDED IN 1865. 
[Entered at the New York City Post Office as 
second class matl matter. | 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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Eprrortat ARTICLes 
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Books or Tug Week 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid, in 
any part of the United States or Canada; to for- 
cign countries comprised in the Postal Union $4. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change af which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for a remit- 
tanee. Noother receipt is sent unleas requested 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order or Postal Order payable to “ Publisher of 
The Nation.” 











Books, de Juxe publications, 
brochures and commemora- 
tive volumes designed, illus- 
trated and manufactured for 
publishers, authors, socie- 
ties, and institutions. 
Appotntmentse may be made, 


or questions of manufacture 


may be discussed by letter 


D. NICHOLS COMPANY 
Jt Union Square, New York 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 














Alden Genealogy, 1620-1902 


History of two branches of the family, with docu. 
mente of 17th and 18th Oentury, now first printed, 
and some details of the connection of Oapt. John 
Alden with the witeheraft delusion of 1402. 100 
p. Cloth, $1.10 net, postage paid. $1.60 with pen- 
copy of page of Pilgrim autographa. 


HENRY SHAW Room 123, 
State House, Boston. 





Beethoven—Franklin—Rousseau: 


Kavew.'s Portraita, wood-engraved in the high. 
est manner of the art and printed on Japan paper, 
size 0x1! inches, market price Twenty Dollars each, 
now offered af Aal/ rate to subscribers on the 
books of the Nation, and sent, carriage free, on 
receipt of Ten Dollars.—Addreas 

Poe.imener or Tae Nation, New York. 
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New McClure Announcements 


Goldwin Smith 


IRISH HISTORY AND THE IRISH 
QUESTION 


A brilliant résumé of Irish history and of the past relations between England 
and Ireland in the endeavor to ascertain the precise status of the Irish 
question to-day and to provide for its rational solution in the future. 
Written in a spirit of the most en ightened sympathy and understanding. 
Cloth. Net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.62. 


Rev. Washington Gladden 
THE NEW IDOLATRY 


A series of addresses having as their common purposes the revival of 
ethical idealism in our national life. Dr. Gladden is regarded, because of 
his recent utterances, as probably the fore most moral advocate in Ameri- 
ca. Cloth. Net, $1.20; postpaid, $1.39. 


Martin Hume 
WIVES OF HENRY VII. 


Martin Hume has had access to hitherto unexplored archives, both 
Spanish and English, and from the letters and documents thus newly dis- 
covered, he has been able not only to reconstruct the lives of Henry's con- 
sorts more fully than ever before, but to throw new light upon the political 
and re'igious bearings of the king's marriages. Cloth. Eight photograv- 
Net, $3.75; postpaid, $3.92. 


ures. 


George Edward Woodberry 
. THE TORCH 


This book is generally regarded as Professor Woodberry’s masterpiece. 
It breathes not only an intense love of books, but an equally deep sympa- 
thy with life. ‘‘ What he says of Shelley . and his sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Milton is a joy to lovers of poetry.'' Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Cloth. Net, $1.20; postpaid, $1.30. 


SWINBURNE 


Che lavest volume in the Contemporary Men of Letters Series. Never 
has recognition so complete and eulogy at once so thorough and discrimi- 
nating been accorded to the last Victorian poet. Cloth. Net. 75 cents; 
postpaid, 83 cents. 


G. Lowes Dickinson 
THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE 


Another brilliant contribution to literature by the famous author of 
** Letters from a Chinese Official."’ This latest work is a delightful, 
clever and attractive exposition of the manners and customs of the Greeks 
as illustrated in their literature. Cloth. Net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.07. 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM 


Imagine Lord Salisbury, Gladstone, Disraeli, Joseph Chamberlain, Mor- 
ley, Tennyson, Browning and others of the most brilliant men of the 19th 
century debating together in informal after-dinner fashion in defence of 
their individual views of life, and you will have some idea of the interest 
in this volume. Cloth. Net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.07. 


Charles Wagner 
THE GOSPEL OF LIFE 


In this book Dr. Wagner points out that it is not only necessary to live 
the simple life, but also to live the upright life. There are worlds of 
philosophy and plain thinking in these comforting pages. Uniform with 
other Wagner books. Cloth. Net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.07. 


JUSTICE 


A plea for tolerance and justice, as the very fundamentals of the solution 
of the vital questions of our time. Righteousness and justice are here 
sntsnshannenlile terms; if we would first become righteous. Cloth. Net, 
$1.00; postpaid, 1.07. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


YORK 
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NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 








The autobiography of 


UST PUBLISHED 








ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE 


One of the leading scientific men of the day. This important work is published under the title 


MY LIFE 


A ‘Record of Ewents and Opinions 


Two vols., large 8vo, cloth, illustrated, net, $6.00 


The publication of the autobiography of a man so prominent in the great scientific movement of the last century, which 
brought forth Darwin, Spencer and Huxley; who preceded these men and outlived them, is an event of importance to the 


bookseller and the public. 


In commenting on this work, which has also just appeared in England, W. Robertson Nicoll says: 

. A book which cught to be seriously con- 
“3 through these pages is very attractive 
delight intel 


**It goes without saying that it is full of interest, surprise and fascination, 
sidered by all who are interested in great problems, The personality that shine 
The command of facts, the powerof generalization, and the freedom of expression everywhere apparent will 


ligent readers.” 


The New York Sun in an advance notice says: 
“Since the publication of the ‘ Life of Darwin’ no book of so much interest at once to scientists and the general reader has 
seen the light.” 


Alfred Russel Wallace is the author of Darwinism, The Wonderful Century, and Man’s Place in the Universe 








THE ARTIST’S WAY THE ART OF ORGAN 
OF WORKING BUILDING 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Author of “The Dictionary of Architecture,” etc By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
{ Addressed not only to artists and to art students, but also 
©“ The largest and most complete treatise on the science and art 


of organ building in the English language, in many important di 


to the art loving rr It tries to disclose to them in untechnical 
rections surpassing every treatise heretofore published in any lan 


language so much of the methods by which the artist produces his 
effects as will enable them to enjoy and appreciate art works much 


more fully than ever before. ‘ The plan for illustration is y~ guage. 

comprehensive. There are numerous text-cuts, and fully 100 full Numerous illustrations, 2 vols., 4to, 

pages in half-tone and photogravure. The book is most carefully special, net, $20.00 

printed, with ample margins, and handsomely bound. Cloth, Svo, Edition de Luxe, numbered and signed, 
special, net, $35.00. 


with over 200 illustrations; 2 vols., net, $15.00. 








CATHEDRAL CITIES GREAT PORTRAITS 
OF ENGLAND Described by Great Writers 


| By GEORGE GILBERT Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON 


Pele yy Any Ay oe ofas rouch interest to the * Portraits of the famous men and women of the world, accom 
Full-page illustrations in in color, 8vo, net, $3.50. panied by thoughts concerning them expressed by great writers. 
De Luxe edition, boxed, special, net, $10.00. Illustrated, 8vo, net, $1.0. 











THE SILKEN EAST A YANKEE IN PIGMY LAND 


Being the narrative of a journey across Africa from Mombasa 


A oy S ptt thee through the great Pigmy Forest to Banana. 
y Vv. &. 
Comptroller of Assam By WILLIAM EDGAR GEIL 
€ An exhauative and authoritative work on the Orient—of great Author of “A Yankee on the Yangtae,” etc 
Over 100 illustratioaos from photographs and a map 


terest to th *neral reader. 
ae tank F $vo, cloth, net, $1.50, 





With over 400 illustrations, 2 vols,, net, $12.00, 
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General Sociology 


of social science. 


torical criticism 


Egoism: 


evidence drawn from bib 
postpaid $1.10, 


Experience 


Svo, cloth ; “net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 


to the needs of teachers. 


Address Dept. 21. 








the interests of the Ancient Classics, viz.: 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL, published for the newly formed Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 


will contain scientific articles and critical reviews; the latter, articles and reviews of a more general nature, with special reference 


The University of Chicago Press---New Books 





The book is an exposition of the development of social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea for completion of the general structure 
753 pp., 8vo, cloth ; net $4.00; postpaid $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures—political, economic, social, and artistic—for the betterment of 
American cities, 200 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net $1.45, postpaid $1.39, 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought 


Seven short essays which state the essential principles of religion, and clear them from the confusion arising from theoretical changes and his 
125 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net 75c., postpaid §2c, 


A Study in the Social Premises of Religion 


The author sets forth the oe that “egoism is the only ‘force’ propelling the social machine.” He then proceeds to demonstrate by 
ical history, and lastly shows its practical bearing on the present social problem. 137 pp.; 16 mo., cloth ; net $1.00, 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian; Russia and Its Crisis 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 


This interesting volume contains the “‘ Barrows Lectures“ delivered 
by President Hallin the leading cities of India and Japan. 300 pp.; | 


| 





Ihe University of Chicago Press announces the addition to its list Of publications of two new journals, to be devoted to 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, published for the University of Chicago, and the 





A Bulletin of New Books, which contains detailed announcements for the yer, will be mailed free upon request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago and New York 


The most authoritative and accurate account of Russian past devel- 
opment and present conditions available in English. 602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; 
net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


ALBION W. SMALL 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


ALFRED W WISHART 


LOUIS WALLIS 


PAUL MILYOUKOV 


The former 














L:ducational. 
Mase .ccucertTrs, Soston 
RB ISTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features Address the Dean 
M. M. BierLtow 





Putcapecrma, Chestout Hill BOARDING 
AND DAY 
Mrs, Chapman and Aico. For 
Miss Jones GIRLS. 


Thorough College Preparatory and Finishing 
Courses, with special opportunities for culture. 
Number of pupils limited. Classes small, insar- 
ing individual attention, 
house with pleasant grounds. Tennis, basketball, 


and skating 


ss ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Large, comfortable | 


Por Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechante Arta, Strong trac hers Rarnest boys r 
ew cymnasiom with ewhnming pool. Fits for College, 
Belentifne Sehool and business. LIllustrated pamphiet | 
or ree. Please address 


Dr. G. R. WHITE Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





School Agenctes. 
/ VIE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Kvenerr O. Fiex & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Hoeton; 1606 Pa. Ave ,Washington; 
156 Fifth Ave, New York; 414 Cent. Bid., Minneapolta; 
55% Cooper Bidg., Denver, #0 Third St., Portiand; 208 
Mich Bivd., Chicago; 945 Stimaeon Block, Loe Angeles; 
Hoek Bpok ane; 440 Parrot Bidg., ban Francteco, 





LAEANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
P N! Chapel 6t.,. Albany, N. ¥ Provides echvools 
of all grades with competent teachers, Assteta teach 
ere in obtaining poeltions 


Hautan P. Paewon, Proprietor 


S$" HERMERHORN'S Teachers’ Agency, 
. Teachers Schools -Tutors Governess —Property 
Tel. 6180 Isth 

Jous C. hocawe.t., Mer. 8K. lath Ot. N.Y. C 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


16 West 83d St.. opposite the “Waldorf.” New -York 
Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Parte Publishers, Tauchnite’s British authors. Teub- 
ners Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock 
matied on demand, New books recety from Parts 
and Leiprig as soon as lseued 











| j The Century Co, Union Sq New York 








is a subscription to The 
Century, you pay a 
tribute to 


| If your Christmas gift 


flattering 


and culture, and your 
thought carries pleasure 
through twelve months 
of the year. 


your friend’s intelligence 


November number (beginning Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's novel) and December number (begin- 





ning “ Lincoln the Lawyer") free to new sub- 
scribers who begin with January, 1906. $4.00. 
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| PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Sa 8 that Owen Wister’s Life of Gen, Grant In 
y the Beacon Biog raphies “ ts the best brief 
biography ever written o aay prominent Amert- 
ean.” Every one should read it. Postpaid 75 cta. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
31 Arrow Street Cambridge, Mase. 














Knight's Primer of Essentials 
in Grammar and Rhetoric 


For Secondary Schools 
25. Cents 


This primer is the outcome of the need 
felt by many teachers in secondary schools 
for a concise and compact summary of the 
essentials of grammar and rhetoric, It is 
designed as a guide in review study of the 
ordinary text-books of grammar and _ rheto- 
ric, or as an aid to teachers who dispense 
with such text-books, and it harmonizes well 
with the recommendations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS 











Atkinson’s Philippine Retoil price 
Talamada. ...osccccsscvessecveess $3.00 net 
Long’s Northera Trails...... 1,50 net 
Ripley’s Trusts, Pools and 
Corporations .......-+.+++++- 2.15 net 
Common’s Trade Unionism 
and Labor Problems........ 50 net 
President Roosevelt’s Rail- 
road Policy ....-+.+0+:+ec00+ 50 cents 






Weir’s Greek Painter's Art. 300 net 
CINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 
vols., ket size. List prices, cloth . per vol., 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUB. 
Thomas Y.Crowell & Co., NewYork 
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FROM DUTTON’S HOLIDAY LIST | | 








ALREADY IN THE EIGHTH THOUSAND z 
The Florentine Palaces 


The Number for the current quarter of the RED “2 By JANET? ROSS ; 
With many illustrations by Adelaide Marchi. $2.00 net 


The author of this beok is wellknown for her intimate know}. 
edge of Italy, its history, architecture, art and literature. This 
history of ¢ noble tamilies, their rise and their splendor, ts of 
absorbing interest and value to lovers of Italy. The many beautiful 
pictures are a pleasant audition to the text. 


PRINCESS MARY BEATRICE D’ESTE 
QUEEN OF JAMES Il. 
’ By MARTIN HAILE 


Illustrated 8vo, $4.00 net 


Pomitecan af Dalkiod yo ; oe se 
A Review of Relig ton, The ology ana Philosophy ** The story unfolded by Mr. Haile is one of intense interest, 
traversing as it does the experiences of the young bride at the 
Court of Charles il., the so-called Popish t, the exile to the 
Netherlands and Scotland, the desth of Charies, the brief and in- 
lorious reign of James, the Revolution of 1688, the flight to 
Beence. and the futile efforts of the Jacobites to overturn the ver- 
dict of the English peopic.’’— Outlook 











SEE ESPECIALLY THE ARTICLES 


IS THE MORAL SUPREMACY OF CHRISTENDOM 


IN DANGER? By the Editor. 
HOW CHRISTIANITY APPEALS TO A “JAPANESE In the Track of the Moors 
BUDDHIST, by Professor M. Anesaki, of the Imperial Uni- | SKETCHES IN SPAIN AND NORTH AFRICA 


By SYBIL FITZGERALD 


Also nine other important articles by leading th’nkers. § With fifty “Prapevald. a =: “« ome Augustine 
: rge 8vo, net $6.00. 


‘With its wealth of clever drawings in color and its many 
illustrati ns in the text b — wr~ Fitzgerald. How Washington 
suc 


Enlarged to 240 pages per number. 175 cents, post J Irving would have enjoy & regal volume, alike deligistful in 


text and pictures! Andalusia, Granada, Morocco. Algeria, and 


versity, Japan, which are being discussed all over the world. 
— 











free, or $2.50 per annum, post free. Tunisia rece.ve sympathetic acc appealing treatment.''— Outlook. 
Write for prospectus and specimen copy to the publishers. E P DUTTON & COMPANY 
WILLIAMS & NORCATE | gaged tes 
{4 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, London, Enejand. { ‘y 31 West 23d St., New York al 

















No Encyclopaedia Is Complete in Its Geographical References 








This Fault is Immediately Remedied by the Addition of 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


OF THE 


WORLD 


Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


With its references to over 100,000 places, their location, population, 
statistics, history, etc. 


The new issue just published has been re-edited, revised, and reset from 
cover to cover. 




















2,000 PAGES. QUARTO 


tacit nseeesccdeneseehs esetpeonn anbsaensetonesees $10.00 net 
ES oh adnan anne ods 000 ceees sobaccensenamenean een 12.50 net 
Lg von cecccdensgpecestocsedaseoctus 15.00 net 


For Sale by All Booksellers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Among the Macmillan Holiday Books 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON ART AND TRAVEL, ETC. 


Mr. Samuel Isham’s History of American Painting 


Handsomely bound in red and gold, cloth, imperial octavo, with 12 full-page photogravures and 100 illustrations in the 
text. Uniform with Mr. Taft’s “Sculpture,” etc. In a box, $5.00 net (carriage extra) 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Salve Venetia! —Gileanings from History 


By the author of “Ave Roma Immortalis,” etc. Richly illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 29 photogravure plates and 
over 200 drawings in the text. Two volumes in a box, cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net (carriage extra) 


“ An ideal book about Venice,” is the New York Tribune's caption of an enthusiastic review. 


Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


“is of great value as a record, while itis . . . full of exciting incidents of adventure and hairbreadth escapes.” 
New York Tribune Illustrated from a large collection of fine photographs. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net 
OTHER ILLUSTRATED HISTORY AND ADVENTURE 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


Fully illustrated from original photographs. Some of them, taken by officers in action and showing scenes of the recent 
war, were supplied by the Japanese Government. In two volumes, cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net 


Miss Agnes C. Laut’s Vikings of the Pacific 


A second volume of “Pathfinders of the West,”’ telling of Bering the Dane; Benyowsky, the Polish Pirate, Cook, etc. 
Fully illustrated, cloth, 8vo, $2.00 nei 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 
Mr. William Garrott Brown’s Oliver Elisworth 


A sympathet c study,largely from original letters and unused manuscripts. Cloth, 8vo, 769 pages, $2.00 net (postage 18c.) 


Recollections by William O’Brien, M. P. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net (postage 21¢.) 


\ lively revelation of an original and interesting personality ; an intimate view of the whole Parnell movement. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON OUT-DOOR WORK 


Mrs. Kate V. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home 


“The book is unique, and especially valuable and simple for beginners in the raising of poultry and pet stock.”— 
Boston Herald. Cloth, fully illustrated, $1.75 net ( postage 4c.) 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s New Creations in Plant Life 


“ By far the most satisfactory account we have yet seen of Burbank’s successful work.”-—New York Ew'g Post. 
With about 50 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net (postage 1 3c.) 
NEW NOVELS SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 
Mr. F. Marion Crawtord’s Fair Margaret Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 


* Almost every character is individual and delightful . . . both plot and people grip the reader.””—Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda Maid of Burgundy 


“It is the best story Mr. Major has written, and as a story pure and simple, it stands shoulder-high above hosts of 
tales that have clinched their hold upon popular favor.”— Chicago Tribune. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s Heart’s Desire Mlustrated, cloth, $1.50 
“It iy all in a sort of g iden glow such as may shine upon a West that never quite was and comrades and a girl of one’s 
heart of hearts that never quite were—but it is very delightful reading for all that.”—New York Times. 


Mr. Samuel Merwin’s The Road Builders Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 


rhe finest thing about this novel is its breezy lightheartedness, its out-door zest, its spirit of youth.” —Record-Herald. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIFTS TO THE YOUNGER FOLK 
Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s An Island in the Air Cloth, $1.50 


‘ Exactly the sort of narrative to please adventurous boys and girls.” —Ouzlook. Illustrated with many drawings. 


Mr. Jack London’s Tales of the Fish Patrol Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 


“ Rapid and stirring movement marks them; and every incident is an exciting and thrilling adventure."'"—Phila. Press. 


Dr. Max Nordau’s The Dwarf’s Spectacles — Translated by Mary J. Safford 


Twenty fairy stories, “perfectly enchanting,” the New York Times says. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 
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The Week. 


Distinct notice was served upon the 
President, by the vote of the House on 
Thursday on the Panama Canal appro 
priation, that no more lump sums will be 
granted him to spend at discretion. 
Enough Republicans joined with the 
Democrats to cut some $5,000,000 off 
the estimates which the Administration 
submitted as a minimum. Moreover, an 
amendment was adopted demanding 
hereafter itemized estimates, especially 
for salaries. The latter have been, so 
think many Congressmen from the back- 
woods, not accustomed to our new and 
large Imperialistic ways, unduly lavish, 
and have fallen more freely upon the 
just (that is, the President’s personal 
friends) than upon the unjust (whom 
we will not give pain by specifying). 
Secretary Taft is hurt that there should 
be even an intimation that graft may 
have crept into expenditures under his 
direction. So was Secretary Wilson, so 
was Postmaster-General Payne, until the 
facts in their departments were brought 
out. Nobody accused them of personal 
dishonesty, as no one would dream of 
accusing Mr. Taft; yet the system has 
been bad, wide open to abuse, even if 
abuses have not crept in. That is for 
Congress to determine in the investiga- 
tion which even the Secretary now ad- 
mits to be inevitable. Meanwhile, the 
House has called a halt. It has knocked 
one-third off the President’s Panama 
emergency estimates, although he had 
carefully explained in his message that 
to do so would be a “great folly,” if not 
actually a “crime”; and it has constrain- 
ed the Senate to follow suit. 











So far as regards its figures, which 
cover the fiscal year ending June 30, the 
Secretary of the Treasury's report to 
Congress tells little that is new. The 
year’s Treasury deficit of $23,004,228 was 
known five months ago; it has also 
been plain enough that the estimate in 
last year’s report of a $22,300,000 surplus 
for the present fiscal year could not be 
fulfilled. The Secretary himself now 
alters that cheerful forecast to predic- 
tion of an $8,000,000 deficit. He makes 
this change, notwithstanding the fact 
that his forecast of revenue for the fiscal 
year 1906 is increased $13,000,000 as 
compared with his estimate a year ago 
for the same period. The report is en- 
tirely frank on this phase of the situa- 
tion. Secretary Shaw points out that 


the yield of customs and internal reve- 
nue is always uncertain, even with un- 
changed tax 


laws; that “conditions 
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which cannot be anticipated are always 
reflected in revenues,” and that “a very 
small cloud in the financial sky will 
cause marked fluctuation in customs re- 
ceipts.” This is perfectly true; and it 
is an excellent argument against the 
resting of the Treasury's fortunes on a 
protective tariff, whose revenue-produc- 
ing power is always highest when reve- 
nue from that quarter is least needed, 
and always collapses utterly when in- 
‘come from other sources is declining. 
The Secretary's only conclusion is that 
the Treasury ought not to encroach on 
the present very large money surplus in 
its vaults and in depository banks. ‘his 
advice would be more useful if Mr. Shaw 
would tell us what he would have the 
Treasury do when confronted with 
chronic deficits. 


The most striking feature of the re- 
port of the Secretary of War is the 
omission of any mention of the beer 
canteen. Apparently, the authorities are 
willing to let the matter drop, or they 
feel, in view of the reports of the In- 
spector-General and Military Secretary, 
that the case for the sale of beer is not 
quite so clear as was thought. Another 
motive may be the natural desire to 
give the new post recreation buildings 
a longer trial. Secretary Taft does not 
yield any space to the advocacy of the 
President's plan of promotion by selec- 
tion, but very wisely urges greater se- 
verity in the elimination of unfit offi- 
cers as one way of aiding promotion. 
He is quite correct in saying that this 
is both “possible and practicable.”” He 
would dismiss all unfit or deficient lieu- 
tenants, and retire captains and field 
officers who fail in their professional 
work. The needed legislation to bring 
before a board any officer deficient in 
his studies he should have without loss 
of time. At the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of 1870, there were so-called “ben- 
zine boards” which did a lot of house- 
cleaning. But the army needs a purg- 
ing as much to-day as it did then, un- 
less it is to be loaded up with a set of 
drones and incompetents as a result of 
the reorganization of 1901. If Mr. Taft 
should devote himself to this subject, 
obtain the laws he needs, eliminate pol- 
itics, and hold officers strictly responsi- 
ble for their military progress, he will 
do the army an even greater service 
than Mr. Root. 


Without other comment than italics, 
Secretary Hitchcock refers, in his an- 
nual report, to the punishment visited 
upon Bartlett Richards and William G. 
Comstock of Nebraska for illegally fenc- 
ing and using some 250,000 acres of 





Government land: “They pleaded guilty, 









and, after consideration of the matter 
the court imposed a fine in each case of 
$300, and sentenced the defendants to 
the custody of the marshal for siz 
hours.” This terrible penalty was in 
flicted against the advice of a District 
Attorney who seems to have much the 
same tender feeling for land grafters as 
the child who always “kicked , the 
stranded jellyfish back into the sea” had 
for dumb creatures. Richards has been 
cne of the boldest and most successful 
of the tribe that has grown rich on the 
use of public land. He has been ex- 
ceedingly active in the business of se- 
curing homestead claim assignments, 
but even this method of increasing his 
holdings has been too slow; the Govern- 
ment’s surveyors found in one enclo- 
sure 77,000 acres of public land held 
without the shadow of a claim. “What 
are you going to do about it?” he asked 
when Secretary Hitchcock's agents first 
exposed the fraud. “Prosecute,” order- 
ed Mr. Hitchcock. Indictments against 
Richards and others were found, but 
when the District Attorney showed an 
inclination to push the cases, he was 
replaced. Then a special prosecutor was 
sent out who was not under the dom- 
ination of Richards. 


After Seoretary Hitcheock’s agent ar 
rived, there followed an offer to confess 
the facts, and a promise to remove the 
fences. The District Attorney there 
upon recommended the dismissal of the 
charges, but the special prosecutor re 
fused. The only alternative left—a plea 
of guilty and appeal to the mercy of the 
court—was adopted by Richards. The 
District Attorney assured the Judge that 
the man was acting in good faith, that 
the illegal fences were coming down, 
and that he wax entitled to special con- 
sideration. The farcical sentence fol- 
lowed, though the law provided “a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 and imprison- 
ment for not exceeding one year for each 
offence,” and Richards went back to the 
management of his “land and feeding 
company.” So far, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment has not been able to “do” any- 
thing practically, but in Nebraska it is 
beginning to be felt that Mr. Hitchcock 
means business. A number of other 
public-land pirates have actually broken 
up their pastures, and the crusade is ex- 
tending to Kansas, where, a few days ago 
at Topeka, seven indictments were re 
turned by the grand jury against the un 
lawful holders of 50,000 acres of Govern- 
ment pasture land. 


The verdict of the court-martial in the 
case of Midshipman Meriwether is most 
disappointing. If he is to be excused 
because of the existence of prizefighting 
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in the past, he should have gone scot 
free. As it is, his serious offence is not 
condoned, but is penalized merely by a 
reprimand and confinement to the Acad- 
for one year—a nominal sentence, 
when one considers that a similar case 
of manslaughter would be punished by 
a prison sentence in this State. Here is 
a case where the ends of justice would 
have been much better subserved by 
turning the offender over to a civilian 
court. ‘We cannot but assume that the 
corps of midshipmen will look upon the 
outcome of Meriwether’s trial as but a 
slicht rebuke, and as indicating that the 
high officers of the navy are little op- 
the practice of prizefighting. 
Fortunately, the Secretary of the Navy 
has taken an admirable stand on this 
question, and, now that the Meriwether 
the public may look 
bar- 


emy 


posed to 


matter is settled 
to him to end a disgraceful and 
baric custom, reflecting seriously on the 
standards and discipline of the Naval 


Academy. 


ver much or little reliance is to 
reports of fa- 
two-State bill 
in Congress, it is certain that the pub- 
lic attitude toward that has 
changed considerably. As regards the 
amalgamation of Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, there is no longer any prac- 
tical difference of opinion. Even a vir- 
referendum in Indian Territory 
went against separate Statehood, and 
the bill the combined State would 
go through Congress in a day if present- 
ed by itself. As for Arizona and New 
Mexico, reunion to form a sin- 
ble State will doubtless be opposed by 
the and for the same 
reasons as heretofore. It can no long- 
as it has been so 
Arizona is “a unit” for inde- 
That seemed 
everything its own way. Now 
is making itself heard. A 
number of newspapers are supporting 
and mass meetings at 
several places have endorsed it. More- 
extremely arguments 
furnished by recent revelations 

the for Congress if 
two States made on the Southwest 
border If the State of New Mexico is 
to come into being primarily to make 
“Bull” Andrews a Senator, Congressmen 


Hows 
be placed upon the early 
vorable prospects for the 


measure 


tual 


for 


their 


same _ interests 


sald, however, 
often, that 
Statehood. 


er be 
pendent side 
to have 
the other 


joint Statehood, 


over, some good 
are 
slated 


about men 


otherwise friendly may well hesitate. 


The various suits for rebating, to be 
instituted In the Federal Court at Phil- 
adelphia, ought thoroughly the 
efficacy law. Attorney- 
General Moody is reported to entertain 
doubts whether convictions can be se- 
cured under existing What- 
ever may be the arguments for and 
against Federal rate regulation, rebat- 
Ing is an evil concerning which there 
can be no dispute. When a common 


to test 
of the present 


statutes. 
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carrier secretly builds up one shipper 
and destroys another, it is guilty of in- 
justice for which the most skilled casu- 
ist of the Standard Oil Company can 
If the law does not 
the law should be 
amended. To that every honest man 
will agree. But the only way to find 
the defects of the law is to test it, to 
carry the suits through to the bitter end. 
In open debate on Morday Senator Till- 
man said hotly, “I don't believe we 
shall ever get anywhere with this mat- 
ter as long as the President of the Unit- 
ed States, who has taken the lead in it, 
is willing to whitewash members of the 
Cabinet, as he did Paul Morton.” The 
reference, of course, is to the Santa Fé 
case, in which Messrs. Judson and Har- 
mon were called off so soon as it was 
evident that they were closing in on the 
President’s friend Morton. That cele- 
brated fiasco has left an unpleasant im- 
pression on the mind of people who, 
before trying a new device, want to see 
the old law enforced up to the hilt. 


offer no defence. 
provide a remedy, 


The movement against the issue of 
railway passes is evidently gaining head- 
way. With such companies as the Penn- 
sylvania, the Reading, the Lackawanna, 
and the New York Central suspending 
the privileges to politicians and news- 
paper men, the smaller roads can afford 
to pluck up courage and refuse to be 
bled. In this juncture, when there is so 
much searching of heart, no one comes 
forward to defend the system of pass- 
giving; for it is really indefensible. 
People must be vastly edified by the vir- 
tuous attitude of the newspapers, which 
are now ready to let judgment begin 
with the House of God. The pass for 
the employee of the railway is no con- 
cern of the public; but the pass for the 
favored shipper, the newspaper-writer, 
and the politician is. A railway is not 
a benevolent institution. It does not 
bestow favors without expecting some- 
thing in return. When it sends free 
tickets to a heavy shipper, it in effect 
offers him a rebate on his freight-bills, 
thus evades the spirit of the law, and 
handicaps every one of his competitors. 
The editor receives passes, not because 
railway presidents esteem editors above 
the rest of mankind, admire their lit- 
erary skill, their accomplishments in 
conversation, and their rugged indepen- 
dence of character. No; the explana- 
tion is less flattering. The railway 
president frankly wants kind treatment 
in the news and editorial columns. He 
gets it. And as for the politiclan—the 
railway pass distributor wants to lay 
him under “a moral obligation,” as C. E. 
Hughes put it in examining Senator 
Platt. In fine, the pass is a petty bribe 
which purchases “influence” or a vote 
the right way. The sooner the corrupt 
practice is abolished, the better for all 
concerned. 
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It was over the “right” of a Repre- 
sentative to select postmasters within 
his district, it will be remembered, that 
the Hon. “Gussie” Gardner of the Sixth 
Massachusetts District entered upon his 
famous controversy with Secretary 
Moody last year. The President, who 
made short work cf Congressional pre- 
tensions in that case, is now preparing, 
according to report, to extend a virtual 
merit system to all the Presidential 
postmasters. “Where the term of such 
an official has expired, he will be con- 
tinued in the service if his record is 
reported to be ‘good’ or ‘excellent’ ”— 
this is the outline of the plan. The 
“clean-sweep” idea recedes constantly 
further into the background. Definite 
terms, established either by law or by 


custom, have succeeded tenure solely 


dependent on politics. A change of the 
party in power does not displace a faith- 
ful postmaster until he has rounded out 
his four years. Of course, it is a much 
easier matter to say that he shall not 
be displaced even then, when, as at pres- 
ent, most of these officials already be- 
long to the dominant party. The strain 
will come when a Democratic President 
is faced by the array of Republican post- 
masters. Whether the fourth-class post- 
masters are ever to be placed in the 
classified service is the next question. 





South Carolina’s dispensary system is 
once more in trouble with the Fed- 
eral authorities. The United States Su- 
preme Court has decided that when the 
State becomes a liquor-dealer, even for 
a high moral purpose, it must pay in- 
ternal-revenue taxes like anybody else. 
The court reasons that if a State could, 
by taking over any line of business, re- 
lieve that business of its contribution 
to the Federal revenue, the several 
States could, by extending their own 
functions far enough, “practically de- 
stroy the efficiency of the National Gov- 
ernment.” The sum involved—which 
was originally paid and sued for by 
South Carolina—is $20,000; not a large 
tax for a business with annual profits 
of $400,000. . Still, the decision will 
doubtless cause the same resentment as 
the original-package decisions rendered 
when Tillman had first started the dis- 
pensary. These two Federal decisions 
have first made the State liquor monop- 
oly impossible by legalizing private im- 
portations in the original package, and 
now taxed the State into the bargain. 


Robert M. La Follette was elected a 
Senator of the United States a few days 
more than eleven months ago, and it is 
now for the first time definitely known 
that he is preparing to accept the new 
post. The versatile Governor, through- 
out his career, has almost uniformly es- 
caped from doing the particular thing 
people expected of him. In this case, 
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instead of going to Washington at the 
beginning of the session like an ordinary 
Senator-elect, and letting himself be 
sworn in, he will tarry a while longer 
to put his own house in order. Not only 
do the primary and railroad-commission 
laws passed last winter need some tink- 
ering, but important litigation over rail- 
road taxes is still in the courts. Hence 
the special session and the Governor's 
decision to see it through. This is the 
long session of Congress, and if the law- 
makers at Madison are expeditious, he 
may still get to Washington in time to 
have a hand in the rate-bill debates. 
When philanthropy is at the mercy of 
“eminent counsel,” we get such unhappy 
spectacles as Mr. Ryan presented at the 
insurance inquiry on Friday. Conscious 
of having performed a great public ser- 
vice in snatching control of the Equita- 
ble from envious and angry financial 
rivals, he was eager to inform Mr. 
Hughes about the mancuvres and 
threats of his quondam competitor, Mr. 
Harriman, but was cruelly stopped by 
“advice of counsel.” This was obvious- 
ly a great surprise and disappointment 
to Mr. Ryan, and nothing but his re- 
spect for Mr. Cravath as an authority 
on the whole duty of a financier skating 
on thin ice induced him to obey that 
gentleman and commit a misdemeanor. 
For the statute is clear. If Mr. Hughes's 
questions were “material” and “proper,” 
Mr. Ryan made himself liable to fine or 
imprisonment, or both. And there was 
no reasonable doubt that the questions 
were material and proper. They went 
straight to the heart of the matter the 
committee is investigating—that is, the 
corrupt alliance of insurance companies 
with great speculators and powerful pol- 
iticians. If Mr. Harriman tried to fright- 
en Mr. Ryan by threatening to turn Boss 
Odell loose on him, it was of the high- 
est public importance that the fact should 
be known. A little persuasion from M1 
Jerome loosened Mr. Ryan’s tongue on 
Tuesday, and we now know that Mr. 
Harriman, on being refused a half-share 
in the Equitable, threatened to use his 
“legislative influence” against him. 


In Mr. Edward Atkinson we lose a 
man who had to be called an old-fash- 
ioned American, though his type was 
once common. He had by study and re- 
flection formed convictions about eco- 
nomics and government which he did 
not feel at liberty to alter while you 
waited. His reasoning powers and his 
conscience he thought of as something 
else than a mere register of passing 
popular feeling. What made him seem 
s0 singular in his later years was that 
his opinions did not ebb and flow with 
the majority in elections. He was of 
the school of democracy illustrated by 
John Stuart Mill, believing that Iiber- 
ty is a demonstrable good; that the 
force of argument is really of more 


weight than the decree of a caucus; that 
public policy ought to be settled by con- 
siderations of reason and justice rather 
than of profit. In an age when it was 
the fashion to meet al! objections by 
saying, “Every one is doing it,” or “The 
bill is sure to pass,” Mr. Atkinson re- 
tained the awkward habit of insisting 
upon examination and discussion. This 
was what made him so often voted “a 
bore”—he had such a wearisome way of 
bringing new-fangled notions to the test 
of fact and logic, and proving them ab- 
surd and dangerous! One cannot imag- 
ine Senator Lodge being really patient 
‘with such a man. But his sturdy con- 
sistency, his holding fast to the proved 
good, his scorn for humbug and his love 
of sincerity, his stanch defence of true 
Americanism, with his large attain- 
ments and wide and fruitful studies, 
made him one to value living and to 
nourn when dead. As a business man, 
he revolutionized the methods of 
insuring cotton mils, and he warmly 
sympathized with the South in its ef- 
forts to develop its cotton industries 
and attain an independent economic 
growth. His voluminous writings have 
contributed little to economic thought, 
but are replete with practical sugges- 
tion. 


too, 


What makes Capt. Roald Amundsen’s 
achievement in sailing a small vessel 
from Greenland to the Alaskan shores 
the more remarkable is the small size 
of his vessel and crew. “We shall be 
eight men all told,” he wrote on announc- 
ing his plans, “and our vessel, the Gjoa, 
is 47 tons register, 70 feet long between 
uprights, and twenty feet broad. It may 
seem that the vessel is small, and, in- 
deed, it is one of the smallest which have 
set out for a long polar expedition, but 
the choice was made after full considera- 
tion.” And evidently with wisdom 
Yet strange is it that the most successful 
crafi to encounter the Northwest 
pack should be this cockleshell, in which 
few people would care to cross the At- 
lantic, even in calm weather, and which 
at best can make only four knots an hour 
by means of its gasolene motor. Practi- 
cally, therefore, so far as his vessel was 
concerned, Amunsden was but little bet- 
ter off than Frobisher, whose two ships 
of 1576 measured 20 and 25 tons. Even 
Barents, whose discoveries. along the 
coast of Nova Zembla in and after 1594 
were so important, had a ship of 100 
tons. But Amundsen’s idea was “to 
trust to patience, and steal through 
when there is an opportunity.” He made 
no effort to penetrate to the north. His 
main object was to locate the magnetic 
pole, the position of which was fixed for 
the first time in 1831 by Commander (af- 
terward Sir) James Clark Ross on the 
western shore of Boothia Felix, in lati- 
tude 70° 5’: N., longitude 96° 47° W. 
Whether he has actually done so Is not 


ice- 





clear from the dispatches. 





It was argued over and again before 
Immigration last 
week that the questions of Chinese ex- 
clusion and boycott of American goods 


the Conference here 


were entirely unrelated, and each should 
be considered solely on its own merits 
It will be hard to find support for this 
the agreement 


view, however, in 


reached on Sunday between the Ameri 


can merchants at Hong Kong, the Chi 
nese guilds, and the boycott committees 
The the 


be ended 


means by which boycott can 


turn out to be almost ludi 


crously simple. Merely adopt a reason- 
able definition of 


the certificate system, give 


“laborer,” liberalize 
the Chinese 
Government a veto on our administra- 
tive regulations, treat the Chinese with- 
in our borders like citizens of the most- 
favored nation, let them bring their fam- 
ilies, abolish registration, admit coolies 
to the Philippines 
presto! our cotton goods will again be 
worn in the Flowery Kingdom. If only 
our merchants the Pacific 
power to bind our Government to such 
we should smile that 


and Hawaii—and, 


across had 


a compact, such 
a petty dispute was ever allowed to dis 
turb this country at all. The trouble is 
that these are negotiations in which the 
negotiators on the American side have 
even less power to speak with authority 
than if they were our plenipotentiaries 
drafting an arbitration treaty. 


Bebel’s affirmation that what is 
ing on in Russia is stirring the German 
laboring population to its depths, is not 
to be laughed away by the Government 
benches. The Prussian 
live alongside their Russian 
but speak the same tongue and have the 
They cannot but 


Kt 


Poles not only 


brothers 
same aspirations. be 
affected by what is going on. 
with Russia, Germany is, of course, a 
liberal country; yet the reactionary ten 
dencies of the bureaucracy and the 
heavy military burdens the country 
bears, as well as the social unrest which 
drives so many to emigrate, 
condition of affairs which must 
the Emperor watch Russian events most 
carefully. Some of the liberalizing seed 
is sure to be wafted the 
ders and fall upon fertile ground. Hene« 
it is very uncomfortable to have a truth- 
teller like Bebel declare that the prole 
tariat, and not the Cabinets, will here 
after decide the questions of war and 
peace; and that if the country is not 
made what it should be, the workingmen 
will not fight to defend it. That is a 
whip which can be cracked most effe« 
tively; moreover, Bebel’s prophecies 
warnings have an unhappy way of com 


Compared 


create a 
make 


across bor 


anid 


ing true, as witness his utterances 
against the colonial policy a few year 
ago. And the worst of it Is, he cannot 


be arrested for treason or be sald to have 
exceeded his Constitutional rights in 
criticising the Emperor. 
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THE INCOMING ENGLISH LIBERALS 


A comparison of the men with whom 
the new Liberal Premier replaces the 
outgoing Balfour Ministry, shows how 
absurd is the notion that wisdom will 
die with the latter. Yet this has been 
the tacit assumption, and sometimes the 
open assertion, of the Conservatives for 
several years back. They only were “fit 
to rule.” Occasional mistakes they 
might, indeed, make—though mighty 
they were mortal; but how could the 
country think with anything but horror 
o” falling into the hands of the inept 
Liberals? ‘Well, Balfour has at last re- 
signed, and with him goes but one first- 
class man, Lord Lansdowne; the rest of 
his Cabinet, as it was left by the seces- 
sion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord George Ham- 
ilton, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Ritchie, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, were all mediocrities 
or nonentities. Man for man, they will 
not compare with the Ministers whom 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman now 
summons to his assistance. Sir Edward 
Lord Lansdowne's equal in 
charge of foreign affairs; while either 
John Morley, Mr. Asquith, or Mr. Bryce 
dwarfs any of the remaining men who 
went out with Balfour. And this is to 
say nothing of Sir Henry Fowler or Sir 


Grey is 


Robert Reid, Mr. Haldane, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, or Augustine Birrell. So 
much for the comfortable claim that 


the Conservative party is alone capar 
imperit, 

It is true that the new Liberal Pre- 
mier does not, in talents, measure up 
to his predecessors. Sir Henry is fe 
from being the typical Liberal leader. 
Even five years ago, it was thought im- 
possible that he should ever become 
Prime Minister. He has tew dashing or 
popular qualities; is not eloquent, not 
fertile in Parliamentary initiative or 
party policy; is not eaten up of reform- 


ing zeal Yet it is generally admitted 
that the Premiership, whether he holds 
it long or not, Is fairly his. Why? Be- 
cause he stuck by the Liberal party 


its fortunes were at the lowest, 
and, as its leader in the House against 
a powerful and complacent Government, 
made a sturdy fight year In and year out. 
Sir William Harcourt had thrown up the 
job in disgust; Lord Rosebery would 
make a brilliant speech and then run 


when 


away; other Liberals shunned the con- 
test: but the cautious, good-natured, 
hard-headed, and indomitable Scotch- 
man stood at his post, defending the 


party through good report and evil re- 
port, until at last this very doggedness 
and unconquerable hope awakened a 
kind of admiring enthusiasm. The Eng- 
lish like a man who will go on taking 
punishment with smiles and fighting to 
the end. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 


man’s bull-dog tenacity at last began to 
give him a strong hold upon the Brit- 
ish public. Some time last year, we are 
informed, the Harmsworth newspapers. 





on. 
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which had been laughing immoderately 
at the idea of Sir Henry’s ever becom- 
ing Premier, caused a quiet canvass of 
opinion to be made in various parts of 


the country. The net result was the 
warning: “It won’t do to treat C. B. so 
disrespectfully. He is getting to be very 
popular.” 

Like Mr. Balfour the Liberal Prime 
Minister proposes to lead the House. 
For this difficult task he is well fitted 
by long experience, a good head for busi- 
ness, and, as well, a nice sense of what 
will and what will not “go” in the Com- 
mons. In this latter particular, Mr. Bal- 
four was sometimes deficient. He did 
not always know how, as Burke said 
Charles Townshend did, to hit the sen- 
timent of the House between wind and 
water. Bannerman will seldom fail in 
that respect; and he will doubtless be 
able, better than Mr. Balfour, to keep 
the public business in hand. But it is 
impossible to think of him as anything 
but a stop-gap Prime Minister. He may 
succeed in conciliating for a time the 
diverse elements of his party; but he is 
not the man to weld them into a power- 
ful instrument for political reform and 
national progress. So it is not strange 
that we hear rumors of his going to the 
Lords, after a year or two, and turning 
over the Premiership to a younger man 

Sir Edward Grey, it is thought. 

These questions of Liberal personnel 
count for more just now than specula- 
tions about Liberal policy. That any 
party programme will be put forward 
until after the general election is highly 
improbable. The new Ministry is not 
expected to face the present Parliament 
at all. It will, therefore, have no King’s 
Speech to write until after the new 
House is chosen. lJBlection addresses 
will, of course, be made by Liberal can- 
didates, but their burden will be: 
“Elect us to clear up the mess left by 
Balfour.”” Undoubtedly, there will be 
also a good deal of sharp attack on Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is now the real head 
of the Tory party. He has the Conserv- 
ative organization largely within his 
control, and is doubtless correct in as- 
serting that he has nine-tenths of the 
voters. His activity will be great in the 
canvass; his speeches most quoted; his 
tariff programme the chief issue. If the 
Liberals should be beaten, Chamberlain 
would be the next Prime Minister; the 
King would ask him to form a Ministry 
as inevitably as the Queen did Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880, though he then, like Mr. 
Chamberlain now, was not the titular 
leader of his party. And if the Liberals 
win, as in all human probability they 
will with ease, Chamberlain, not Balfour, 
will be the leader of the Opposition, not- 
withstanding the latter’s advertisement 
to the contrary. 

But the formulation of Liberal policy 
cannot long be delayed, and there are 
discordant voices. The everlasting Irish 
question will not down. The Liberals 





may have an independent majority; 
there are many indications that they 
will. Or the Irish may prove unexpect- 
edly reasonable. They have no better 
or more tried friend than John Morley, 
and his advice to them is not to insist 
that Home Rule be the first item in the 
Liberal programme. Even if an Irish 
bill passed the House, it would be 
thrown out in the Lords; and to dissolve 
on that issue at once, or to break up the 
Ministry, would be to put off Ireland's 
hope still further. The Irish National 
Convention last week declared that 
Home Rule must be “cardinal” in the 
Liberal policy. That does not mean that 
it must come first. There is a difference 
between cardinals and ordinals. More- 
over, the selection of Mr. Bryce as Chief 
Secretary of Ireland is such a propitia- 
tion as could hardly be offered in the 
person of any other statesman, and 
promises at least a cessation of the ex- 
isting petty persecutions so startlingly 
exposed in these columns recently by Our 
Dublin correspondent. 


THE PRESIDENT AS STUDENT. 


We learn from the Sun's correspon- 
dent in Roime that the Pope has ordered 
a translation of President Roosevelt’s 
messages into Italian. His Holiness, it 
appears, following the example of Leo 
XI11L., is preparing an encyclical on so- 
cial problems, and craves the advantage 
of studying Mr. Roosevelt’s authorita- 
tive utterances. This is a gratifying 
recognition of the labors of an Ameri- 
can investigator, for the President's 
messages reveal clearly that he has been 
an assiduous student of economic and 
social problems. To review his rec- 
ommendations to Congress, upon these 
subjects, since 1901, is to gain fresh ad- 
miration for the ardor with which he 
has pursued his researches in a field 
that was new to him. 

In his first message as President, De- 
cember 3, 1901, Mr. Roosevelt did lit- 
tle more than state his conviction that 
we were “face to face with very serious 
social problems.” It is true that, in his 
usual way of balancing opposites— 
“there have been abuses, yet it remains 
true”; “all this is true, and yet it is 
also true,” etc.—he filled a couple of 
columns with discussion of Trusts and 
o? the regulation of corporations, but 
bis single demand was for publicity of 
accounts. “Publicity is the only sure 
remedy which we can now invoke.” He 
took notice of the outcry against the 
railways, and thought the Interstate 
Commerce act should be amended— 
though he did not say how—but added 
the warning: “It must not be forgotten 
that our railways are the arteries 
through which the commercial life-blood 
of this nation flows. Nothing could be 
more foolish than the enactment of leg- 
islation which would unnecessarily in- 
terfere with the development and oper- 
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ation of these commercial agencies.” 
This shows how far a rate-bill was then 
from having risen upon his horizon. 

In his message of 1902, the President 
was certain that “no more important 
subject” could come before Congress 
than “curbing and regulating combina- 
tions of capital.” He generously left it 
to the wisdom of Congress to devise “a 
law reasonable in its provisions and 
effective in its operation.” For him- 
self, he asked only for a special appro- 
priation “for the better enforcement of 
the anti-Trust law as it now stands.” 
Congress, it will be remembered, 
promptly gave him that appropriation. 
It also, through the creation of the Bu- 
reau of Corporations, put his one “sure 
remedy” of publicity within his grasp. 
And with these steps the President in 
his message of 1903 appeared to be en- 
tirely content. He declared them a 
“real advance in the direction of doing 
all that is possible.” “The progress 
has been by evolution, not by revolution. 
Nothing radical has been done; the ac- 
tion has been both moderate and reso- 
lute. Therefore the work will stand.’ 
Hence the surprise with which we dis- 
cover in the message of 1905 that it is 
“increasingly evident that there will be 
very insufficient beneficial result” from 
enforcing anti-Trust legislation; while 
his “sure remedy” of publicity appears 
to have also broken in his hand. 

Some had drawn the inference from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s absolute silence about 
railway regulation throughout the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1904, that he had 
ceased to study that subject. But they 
were undeceived when his December 
message was published. Though his 
party platform had ignored the matter 
altogether, he informed Congress that a 
grant of power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make railway 
rates was “the most important legisla- 
tive act now needed.” Every one knows 
how he strove to secure such an act last 
winter, agreeing to throw over tariff re- 
form and suppress his special! tariff mes- 
sage to obtain it, but in vain. For pres- 
ent purposes, however, we wish only to 
show how his study of the problem has 
been steadily pushed. Because his mind 
was fully made up in 1904, it does not 
follow that he is not ready to accept 
new light in 1905. The best way to 
mark the progress of his studies is to 
print the corresponding parts of his 
messages of 1904 and 1905 in parallel 
columns: 

1904. 1905. 

“In my judgment the “In my judgment. . . 
- | some competent adminis- 
. | trative body should have 
the power to decide... 
to prescribe the limit of 
rate beyond which it 
shall not be lawful to go 
—this decision to go into 
effect within a rrasn- 
able time, and to ob 
tain from thence on- 


wards, subject to re 
view by the courts.’’ 


The President also lays great stress 





this year upon the point that what he 
recommends is “not to give the Commis- 
sion power to initiate or originate rates 
generally, but to regulate a rate already 
fixed or originated by the roads.” it 
may be, however, that in time his stud- 
ies will extend to a decision of the 
Supreme Court touching upon this at- 
tempted distinction. That tribunal held, 
when passing upon it, that “if power ex- 
isted, as is claimed, there would be no 
escape from the conclusion that it would 
be within the discretion of the Commis- 
sion, of its own motion, to suggest that 
all the interstate rates on all the roads 
~of the country were unjust and unrea- 
sonable, direct a hearing, and 
upon such hearing make one general or- 
der reaching to every road and covering 
every rate.” A quotation from one ot 
the Commission's reports may also aid 
the President: “Every case before the 
Commission, however trivial it may ap- 
pear, involves in its disposition the for- 
mulation of principles under the law 
which have important bearing upon the 
business and commerce not only of the 
immediate locality, but often of the en- 
tire country.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's open-mindedness as a 
student of economic problems is de- 
clared by the Tribune's Washington 
correspondent to have been demonstrat- 
ed afresh. First, his Commission-made 
rate was to go into effect “at once’; 
next, “after a reasonable time’; now, it 
is stated, the President is ready to agree 
that it shall not go into effect until after 
the courts have said it should, provided 
the railways will give a bond to pay 
the difference in case the decision goes 
against them. All this is interesting as 
showing how eager the President is in 
quest of light. With other earnest stu- 
dents, he modifies his views from time 
to time, though they have not his priv- 
ilege of urgently recommending that 
each fleeting conviction be enacted into 
law. 


THAT CHASTITY OF HONOR. 


Honor was the subject of Joseph H. 
Choate’s story as he spoke at the bank- 
ers’ dinner last week. The theme was 
timely, for the heads of two of the larg- 
est financial institutions in the world 
have just resigned in disgrace, and a 
third is likely to follow. The disclo- 
sures in regard to the looting of our 
great insurance companies have involv- 
ed not merely the officers and directors 
of these concerns, not merely shady pro- 
moters and the venal politicians who 
have been leeches upon the bodies of the 
corporations, but bankers, financiers, 
and presidents of trust companies who 
have hitherto stood well in public 
esteem. This crash of supposedly solid 
reputations is due to an obvious cause. 
Men have been unable to resist the 
temptation to steal when they have seen 





before them a huge pile of money from 





which, as they argued, a few hundred 
thousands or a few millions would never 
be missed. 

The effect of these revelations upon 
plain people who call “window-dressing” 
perjury, “legal expenses” bribery, and 
“adjustment of accounts” embezzlement, 
is not yet fully understood in Wall 
Street. Simple-minded farmers, work- 
men, shopkeepers, and professional men 
of limited income, in every part of the 
country, are sending their Insurance 
proxies by the thousand to Thomas W. 
Lawson of Boston. They know very lit- 
tle about Lawson, but they are sure that 
he is not James W. Alexander, Richard 
A. McCurdy, or John A. McCall; and 
they hear that he professes to be fight- 
ing the “Wall Street system.” Accord- 
ingly they take their chances with him. 
In fact, matters have come to such a 
pass that any man who denounces Wall 
Street loudly enough can summon a 
respectable following. “The trouble,” 
says your average stock-broker, “is that 
the plain people are fools.” Undeniably 
these plain people are ignorant of the 
career of Lawson and his vulnerability. 
But that is not the radical difficulty. 
Lawson is formidable because the men 
whom he attacks—Addicks, for exam- 
ple—have too often been indifferent to 
the principles of common honesty, and 
have defied the decencies of civilized 
life. Skill as financiers they have indu- 
bitably possessed. But they have played 
fast and loose with their own money 
and that of other people. They have 
been common gamblers. They have riot- 
ed in luxury in our gilded hostelries; 
they have bought women as recklessly 
as they have bought wine. 

Ability and scrupulous honesty in the 
management of a fiduciary institution 
are such elementary requirements that 
we need not discuss them. But an offi- 
cer in a trust company, a bank, an in- 
surance company, or any such corpor- 
ation, must be something more than 
keen and honest. He must show stabil- 
ity of character in all relations of life. 
This chastity of honor is the thing 
which Wall Street has too often made 
light of. When Charlies M. Schwab 
plunged at Monte Carlo, the men who 
are used to speculating in stocks and 
to a hand of poker at the club thought 
nothing of the performance; but a 
shiver went down the spine of every 
small stockholder in Steel. The man- 
ager of that vast organization may have 
known more than any one else about 
manufacturing and marketing steel, 
but he lacked character. He was a gam- 
bler. That incident was the beginning 
of the end of Mr. Schwab's connection 
with the Steel Corporation. When he 
tossed a coin upon the green baize table 
he killed public faith in himself as 4 
man. 

A ‘week ago Mr. Schwab's successor, 
William Ellis Corey, issued a statement 
admitting “irreconcilable differences” 
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with his wife, but defending the conduct 
of the other woman in the case, a much- 
advertised actress. Yet Judge Elbert 
Henry Gary, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Steel Corporation, is 
quoted as saying, “I see no reason why 
any one should think Mr. Corey will or 
ought to tender his resignation as presi- 


dent.” No reason? If, under the cir- 
cumstances commonly reported, Mr. 
Corey prefers another woman to his 
own wife, his usefulness in a high po- 
sition of trust is at an end. He is 
marked as a man in whose character 


the possession of riches has developed 


the gravest defects. 


‘This,” reply his defenders, “is a hard 


saying. You lay upon him a heavy bur- 
den. Men in many other walks of life 
are not cross-questioned as to their 


habits of eating and drinking, their in- 
dulgence in games of chance, their re- 


lations with women, their ways ol 
spending their income. They can do 
as they like with their own money.” 
It is a hard saying, but it is true. The 
private life of a lawyer or a merchant 
may be as lax as his conscience will 


allow, because he is answerable only for 
himself. But a man who takes a posi- 
tion of trust-—-from a minor clerkship in 
a bank the of a Steel 
Corporation— has assumed 
obligations, not only to keep his fingers 
out of the till, but to carry himself so 
upright all that no man 
can suspect his fidelity. He cannot do 
as he likes with his own money if he 
likes to affront the moral sense of the 
And in this point the wis- 
world is not foolishness. 


to presidency 


deliberately 


in his ways 


community 

dom of the 
Experience as old as humanity proves 
that the gambler, the drunkard, and the 
debauchee, however alert their intellec- 
are not in the long run 
if any fact is writ large in 
Men forget it 


tual faculties, 
trustworthy 

human nature, it is this 
while they making money faster 
than they can spend it. Men forget it 
when they cut loose from former asso- 


ciliates and escape from the social pres 


are 


ure of early environment, Our newly 
rich. In Wall Street and out, have sig 
nally forgotten it in the last decade 


Hut the law is still immutable 


LEGISLATIVE CLEARING-HOUSE. 
once, when an im- 
committee was 


an wunt- 


it is related that 


jortant Congressional 


xiving hearings on some Dill, 
}nown man rose and asked the privilege 
of being heard. “What interest do you 
represent?” asked the chairman. “No in- 
terest at all,” was the answer; “I want 
to speak for the public.” The request 
was so extraordinary that it naturally 
elicited a roar of laughter, but the story 
i‘luatrates the extent to which our legis- 
are accustomed to rely 


lative bodies 


for their information upon persons dl- 
rectly interested, one way or the other, 
in proposed legislation 
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The lobbyist’s power does not depend 
merely on the money he spends or the 
material favors he is able to bestow on 
members. His superior grasp of the 
questions up for consideration, his mar- 
ehalling of the facts which support his 
own side when no one has ready those 
on the other, make his influence often 
strong over the best-intentioned legis- 
lator. When there are such interested 
experts opposed to each other, the re 
sultant of their claims may be wise and 
moderate enactments; but when only 
on unorganized and unrepresented pub- 
lic is opposed to them, we have the great 
mass of special-privilege legislation. 
Meanwhile, the several States, which 
bave the best opportunity in the world 
for watching each other’s experiments, 
bave, in fact, neither profited by suc- 
cesses, nor been warned by failures be- 
yond their own borders. 

How to remedy this condition of af- 
fairs has long been a practical ques- 
tion. In some respects New York has 
taken the lead in providing the material 
tur intelligent legislation. The annual 
summaries of State enactments issued 
at Albany are known all over the coun- 
try. But such a legislative library as 
curs is a thing of slow growth. In the 
Review of Reviews this month Prof. 
Jchn R. Commons describes the simpler 
system which has been employed in Wis- 
consin during the past three years for 
supplying needed information to the 
Legislature while in session. 

“A legislative clipping bureau” is 
what Professor Commons calls this ad- 
junct. Its tunctions can best be describ- 
ed by quoting from the circular sent out 
to all Senators and Assemblymen in ad- 
vance of the last session by Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, the “legislative reference lli- 
brarian”: 

“If you will inform us of any subjects 


you wish to investigate,” it says, “as far 
as we have the material, time, and means, 


we will tell you— 

“(1.) What States have passed laws on 
iny particular subject. 

“(2.) Where bills for similar laws are 
under discussion. 

“(3.) What bills on any subject have 


been recently introduced in our Legislature. 

“(4.) Where valuable discussions of any 
subject may be obtained. 

“As far as possible, with our limited force 
and means, we will send you abstracts of 
useful material, and answer any questions 
pertaining to legislative matters. It is 
not our province to convince members of 
the Legislature upon disputed points. We 
shall simply aid them to get material to 
study subjects in which they are interested 
as public officials.” 


The information furnished to mem- 
bers is timely, and it is already digested; 
in these two qualities lies its peculiar 
value. By arrangement with some of 
the State newspapers, “exchanges” from 
all parts of the country are placed at the 
disposal of the reference room. As the 
session advances, the telegraph is used 
extensively to obtain in the shortest 
possible time such specific facte as may 
be wanted by members—as, for instance, 
to verify statements contained in testi- 





mony given before committees. While 
the most effective service is necessarily 
given on questions which have long 
been pending, the authors of “brand- 
new” schemes of political regeneration 
can likewise be shown what other minds 
have worked out along the same lines. 
How far the plan has proved a discour- 
agement of “freak” legislation we do not 
know, but this should be one of its im- 
portant functions. 

The average legislator, East or West, 
is not an habitual user of libraries. He 
is rather impatient of getting up a 
topic unless he has an accomplished 
secretary to do it for him. This is 
where the Wisconsin plan seems espe- 
cially practical. The Senator’s request 
for data on such and such a topic will 
bring him, say, a dozen newspaper clip- 
pings from various parts of the country, 
a report issued in Massachusetts, some 
legislative testimony from Oregon, type- 
written extracts from the latest stan- 
dard books on the subject—the books 
themselves he can read later if he is still 
interested—and, perhaps, some letters 
from unofficial sources describing the 
working of the statutes passed else- 
where. Not a sentence is included that 
is not strictly germane. 

Doubtless the member who depends on 
this service alone, will never attain real 
mastery of the political questions before 
him, but the equipment which he does 
obtain is, in the majority of cases, a 
clear gain to the State. In Wisconsin 
the non-partisan character of the work 
has been secured by placing it under 
the unpaid end non-political Free Li- 
brary Commission. The entire annual 
cost is but $4,500, and so little is the de- 
partment burdened by outworn or un- 
necessary material that, although its en- 
tire equipment was destroyed by fire in 
1903, it has already recovered its ef- 
ficiency. The members of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature declare they would not 
do without it on any terms, while sev- 
eral other States, California and Mary- 
land among them, we believe, have al- 
ready established bureaus on the same 
pattern. As these will be able to help 
each other, this should mean still more 
effective work in the future. 


MARK TWAIN AT SEVENTY. 


The most significant thing about the 
dinner to Mark Twain on December 6 
was the greeting from forty of the lead- 
ing men of letters of England. No oth- 
er American author, we are confident, 
could receive such a tribute. In the 
opinion of foreigners, Mark Twain is 
the greatest of living American writers. 
An interesting side-light is thrown on 
his fame by an incident in Kipling’s 
first visit to America, some fifteen years 
ago. Mark Twain was the man of whom 
Kipling had heard, and whom, above 
others, he wished to see. In the interval 
since then his reputation has grown, 
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both at home and abroad. Bret Harte, 
whose name was often coupled with his, 
No one is left to dispute his 
even to compare with 





is dead. 
preéminence, or 
him. 

He did not, however, come into his 
own at once. People were suspicious of 
him because he was not born and bred 
to the literary traditions of Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia. Nor did he, when 
at last he had fairly started on his 
career, accept the conventions of his 
generation and conform to the stan- 
dards of either of these three centres of 
culture. He was not reared with Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, and Holmes; 
and consequently New England pitied 
him. He never attended the so-called 
“Knickerbocker School”; and New York 
saw at once that he suffered much from 
lack of early advantages. True, his es- 
Says and sketches used to appear in the 
staid pages of the Atlantic, but they 
were a horrible shock to the dowager 
duchesses of Boston. The Atlantic, 
however, was erratic. It not only tol- 
erated Mark Twain, but for a time it 
was edited by a man named Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, who had not graduated 
from Harvard, indeed had never attend- 
ed college, and who was therefore not 
a member of the Brahmin caste. These 
literary pariahs, however, occasionally 
get on in spite of deficiencies in taste 
and education. Mr. Aldrich, for exam- 
ple, managed to write some things that 
people have condescended to read. In- 
deed, one of his stories, “Marjorie 
Daw,” so took the fancy of a budding 
author that, changing the name of the 
personages of the tale, he kindly offered 
to sell it to the Evening Post. What is 
worth stealing must have some merit. 
Mark Twain’s success has been more 
dazzling than Mr. Aldrich’s—and with 
Zood reason. 

He. knows America and knows it 
whole. Born in Missouri seventy years 
ago, he saw every type of man, woman, 
and child, white and black, that lived 
in the vast Mississippi Valley. As pilot 
on a Mississippi steamboat he made the 
acquaintance of the pioneers from New 
tngland, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
the Western Reserve, who pushed across 
the prairies and filled the vacant lands 
of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. He was scarce- 
ly less at home in the Gulf States, for 
which the Mississippi was the great 
highway. As Territorial secretary of 
Nevada and editor of the Virginia City 
Enterprise, he knew at first hand the 
mining camps of the Pacific Coast, the 
gamblers, the railway builders, and the 
politicians. He has dwelt for many years 
in the East. He has travelled extensive- 
ly. He has read widely. With some 
native talent to start with, he hes in the 
slow course of time picked up almost 
as good an equipment for literary work 
as a man will get in four years at Har- 
vard or Columbia. 
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He has not devoted himself to carv- 
ing cherry-stones according to academic 
rules, but to the best of his ability he 
has written books to read. Delicate 
questions of usage have not troubled 
him any more than they troubled Shak- 
spere or Defoe; he has had larger prob- 
lems on his mind. We do not, we trust, 
undervalue choice, exact, and even aca- 
demic English. A careless, sloppy style 
is not virtue. Misusing words and taking 
the edge off their meaning is the 
favorite amusement of fools. But Mark 
Twain has had stories to tell--big ones 
and good ones. His swift, racy style 
words of the people as the people un- 
derstand them—smelling of the soil, is 
as excellent in its kind as the classic 
sentences of Hawthorne. In ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn’ and “Tom Sawyer’ he had 
matter enough to last an ordinary nov- 
elist a lifetime. That, after all, is the 
essential. The manner, we admit, is not 
that of the late Walter Pater in ‘Marius 
the Epicurean.’ It is—if the two writ- 
all commensurable—far 


ers be at 
better. 

Yet it is 
work, the 
dling of details, that 
To say nothing of his ventures into his- 
he has shown us on an 
pic- 


Mark Twain's 
admirable han- 
power. 


the bulk of 


rather than 


gives it 


torical romance 
extensive scale surpassingly vivid 
tures of many phases of our life. “Here,” 
cry his European eulogists, “is America 
as itis or was.” They are right. ‘Huc- 
kleberry Finn’ is a cross-section of Mis- 
souri and lower Illinois. You may rise 
from the perusal, feeling that you have 
actually lived there, that you know in- 
timately a whole social stratum of ante- 
bellum days, and that you have enjoyed 
one of the most entertaining and mov- 
ing tales in our language. The episode 
of that feud between the Grangerfords 
and the Shepherdsons, with the men 
running along the river-bank, shooting 
at the swimming boys, and shouting 
“Kill them! kill them!” grips the mem- 
ory like those stirring scenes vhere 
Crusoe came upon the footprints of the 
savages and the stormed the 
castle of Front de Bouf. 


outlaws 


In saying this we that Mark 
Twain is a much greater man than the 
humorist of ‘The Jumping Frog.’ That 
he is a humorist of the first rank no 
discriminating person has dreamed of 
denying for the last thirty years. But 
he is a humanist as well, if we accept 
the term in its broader sense 
versed in human affairs. His humor 
has served to keep clear and steady his 
vision of human relations, has helped 
him to pierce the sophistries of politi- 
clans, and to test the fleeting fashions of 
a day by eternal principles, has closed 
his ears to the passing cries of party, 
and enabled him to stand with courage, 
and to lift a voice that carries far, for 
justice and mercy to all men, of all col- 
ors, in all lands. 


mean 


one 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


The man who, by per- 
sonifies the purely moral anti-slavery agi- 
tation leading up to the Civil War, and the 
centenary of whose birth was widely cele 
brated fo 
subtle analysis 
mental operations 
frank end open, his zeal absolutely unselfish 
and uncalculating, his persistence measured 
not by the hopefulness of his cause, but by 
the accomplished fact of emancipation. The 


and intrigue were for- 


common consent, 


last, is no subject r 


His 


were 


on Sunday 
emotions, impu.ses, 


direct, his action 


arts of management 
eign to him, the resort to any 
and persuasive methods abhorrent 

posed to the tender mercies of the 
and tt 


but peaceful 
He op 
slave 
holder a world-wide benevolence 
non-resistant spirit of a martyr He 
adherents to himself by the warmth and fire 
of his convictions, but also by the transpa 
his nature 


reformer ever brought 


drew 


rent ingenuousness of mora! 
No more child-like 
down upon his devoted head the mob cries 
of madman, fanatic, infidel, incendiary, in- 
surrectionist, to his 


The positive traits which redeemed from 


traitor country. 


obscurity a humanitarian youth of humble 
birth and needy circumstances, were first an 


almost haughty self-reliance 


“As to the political course of the [New 
buryport] Free Press,”’ his first venture, in 
his twenty-first year, he said in his saluta 
tory, “it shall be, in the widest extent of 
the term, independent Its principles 
shall be open, magnanimous, and free I 
shal] be subservient to no party or body of 
men; and neither the craven fear of loss 
nor the threats of the disappointed, nor the 
influence of power, shall ever awe one sin 
gle opinion into silence Honest and fair 
discussion it will court; and its columns 
will be open to all temperate and Intelligent 


communications, emanating from whatever 
political source In fine, he [the editor 
publisher] will say with Cicero Reason 
shall prevail with him more than publi 
opinion.’ 

This motto he placed at the head of the 


campaign Journal of the Times, edited in 


1828-9 at Bennington, on behalf of the Ver 


mont supporters of John Quincy Adams’s 
reélection. And again he declared: ‘‘In the 
first place, the Journal shall be INDEPEN- 
DENT, in the broadest and stoulest 
signification of the term; it shall be tram 

melled by no interest, biassed by 
no sect awed by no power.” In 
January, 1831, he thus gave notice 
in the salutatory to his Liberator—a etand- 


ard of emancipation lifted up “within sight 
of Bunker Hill and in the birthplace of lib- 
erty”: “I shall not array myself as the 
political partisan of any man. In defending 
the great cause of human rights, I wish to 
derive the assistance of all religions and of 
all parties.”” And a few months later: “The 
public shall not be imposed upon, and men 
and things shall be called by their right 
names. I retract nothing—I blot out noth- 
ing. My language is exactly such as suits 
me; it will displease many, I know—to dis 

pleage them is my intention. Here I must 
advertise, that further advice will be con 

sidered intrusive. I do not want !t."" And 
again, at twenty-nine, still more eloquent 

ly, in a burst of impatience: 

“There are many calling themselves anti 
slavery men who, because they are only 
*half-fledged’ themselves, and have neither 
the strength nor the courage to soar, must 
needs flutter and scream because my spirit 
will not stoop in its filght heavenward, and 


come down to their filthy nest. It has gone, 
it is going, upward with a strong and steady 
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wing, and it shall neither sink nor rest un- 
til it reach an eternal dwelling-place.” 
In such glowing and erect passages stand 
out, as unmistakably as in any ever penned, 
“la echiva anima, e il retto 
Now domabile tngegno, e l'tra e il forte 
Spregio pe’ vill, e la parola franca."’ 
The next trait was marked originality in 
policy and methods. Garrison did not in- 


vent the doctrine of immediate emanci- 
pation, but he first breathed into it the 
breath of life. He founded the first mili- 


tant journal under that sign, the first anti- 
lavery organizations, State and national, 
to plant the banner on the breastworks of 
the Slave Power. He was the first publicly 
to convene and address the despised free 


people of color with words of cheer and 


rallying; the first “with whom’’—as his 
action was  scornfully interpreted by a 
leading Northern divine of the day—“it 
seems an object worth ambition to lead the 
free people of color and to receive the 
homage of their applause.” He was the 
author of the doctrine of “No Union with 
Slaveholders,” which supplied the missing 
plate in the crusader’s armor. It complet- 
ed the antithesis to the Slave Power ever 
threatening disunion; it furnished a touch- 
stone to every political organization pre- 
tending to find support of the existing 
Union compatible with pure anti-slavery 
professions; as a self-denying ordinance 


against voting or taking office under a pro- 
slavery Constitution, it demonstrated the 
disinterestedness of the Garrisonian aboli- 
tlonists; above all, it divested that body of 
reformers of the last shred of responsibill- 
ty for slavery. It was complemented by the 
as often misquoted as censured Scriptural 
definition of the ante-bellum Constitution 
as “a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell’’—Mr. Garrison's own selec- 
tion from his favorite moral arsenal. 


He was, if not the first to discern the 
Colonization Soclety’s pro-slavery affinity 
and alliance—the free colored people of the 
North had anticipated him—the one who 
shattered it at a blow in a pamphlet de- 
riving its chief weight from quotations 
from the Soclety’s own reports: “Out of 
thine own mouth will I condemn thee.” In 
keeping with this was the standing depart- 
ment in the Liberator known as “The 
Refuge of Oppression,” into which he was 
atisfied to gather without other refutation 
than the damnatory label whatever the 
enemies of the cause uttered in their own 
behalf or in defamation of the abolition- 
late. “The establishment of that Museum,” 
wrote Edmund Quincy, “we belleve was a 
strictly original idea with Mr. Garrison 
We apprehend that he was the first man 
who ever set up for show the caricatures 


which were made of himself, and the stones 
he had been pelted; 


and dirt with which 

and who kept on hand a gibbet on which 
anybody that pleased might hang him in 
eMgy.” 

Power of expression was nature’s gen- 
ius gift to thie graduate of the grammar 
chool and the  ~»printing-office As a 
writer, remarkable for his precocious ma- 


turity of style, and as a speaker, he had a 
vigor consonant with his leadership. He 
had a just sense of the weight of phrase- 
ology, and a scrupulous regard for fitness 
of epithet. His language was never un- 
measured; in the salutatory to the 
Liberator, he disposed of the charge that it 





was harsh and was retarding his propa- 
ganda. “I will be,’ he maintained, “as 
harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as 
justice.’ In an equally impassioned per- 
lod, three years later, he sums up in self- 
justification the amazing progress of the 
agitation he had set in motion, conclud- 
ing that “Greater success than I have had, 
no man could reasonably desire, or humbly 
expect. Greater success no man could ob- 
tain, peradventure, without endangering 
his reliance upon an almighty arm.” Pass- 
ing in felicitous review the manner of writ- 
ing of his leading associates, from Whit- 
tier to Birney, he pertinently asks, “Of 
the foregoing list, who is viewed with oom- 


placency, or preferred over another, by 
slaveholders or their apologists? ... 
As soon as any man becomes hostile to 


colonization and friendly to abolition, is 
he not at once recognized and stamped by 
the enemy as a Garrisonite?” And later he 
could ask what the sophistical white- 
washing of the Constitution by the po- 
litical anti-slavery wing availed them in 
propitiating the Slave Power more than 
his own blunt Old-Testament metaphoric 
“covenant with death and agreement with 
hell.”’ 

By the apposite choice of a word he dif- 
ferentiated from all preceding and succeed- 
ing peace societies the ‘‘Non-resistance 
Society,” founded mainly by him in 1838. 
The adjective he insisted on was a creed, 
and allowed no room for half-way adjust- 
ment to a society resting on force. His 
originality was here again apparent, as 
was his independence in repelling attempt- 
ed sectarian control of his movement. In 
this controversy, which split his ranks in 
two, he became quite unconsciously a pio- 
neer in the cause of woman's equality, 
which he promoted to the fullest extent, 
memorably at the London World's Anti- 
Slavery Convention in 1840, when the exclu- 
sion (partly engineered from America) of 
his female co-delegates determined him to 
refuse a seat in that body, though after 
Clarkson he was the most distinguished 
member. It was his lot to link the philan- 
thropy of Great Britain and the United 
States in the closest ties for the abolition 
of slavery, and to achieve a popular recog- 
nition across the water which was denied 
him in his native land. After the Civil 
War, in which the relations of England and 
the United States had been perilously 
strained, Garrison more naturally than any 
American could be received in England as 
a mediator. At the breakfast given to 
him in London in 1867, the Duke of Argyll 
so accepted him, in words which may prop- 
erly close this necessarily restricted esti- 
mate: 

“Let us remember with joy and thank- 
fulness that only a few years ago the 
present reception could not have been given 
to Mr. Garrison, He was not then the 
representative of a people, of a country, 
or of a government. He was the represen- 
tative only of a party in the United States. 
sa Now, thank God, Mr. Garrison ap- 
pears before us as the representative of 
the United States; freedom is now the 
policy of the Government and the assured 
policy of the country, and we can to-day 
accept and welcome Mr. Garrison not mere- 
ly as the liberator of the slaves, but as 
the representative also of the American 
Government. . . . On the ground of the 
Cause of which he was the great champion, 
of the pecullar service which he ren- 
dered to that cause, and of the People 
whom he represents, we desire to give Mr. 
Garrison a hearty welcome.” 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ENG- 
LAND. 


LONDON, November 28, 1905. 


The present state of affairs is note- 
worthy. It presents one feature of immedi- 
ate interest and another feature of perma- 
nent importance. 

The immediate interest of the situation 
lies in the revelation to the whole worid 
of a fact which has long been perceived 
by every careful observer. Each of the 
great political parties is a house divided 
against itself. The fiscal question has 
split Unionists into two opposed bodies, 
which, unless loyalty to the Union triumphs 
over every other sentiment, may any day 
become hostile camps. Mr. Balfour’s well- 
meant attempt to minimize essential dif- 
ferences has, as such endeavors are apt 
tu do, widened the breach which it was 
meant to close. Mr. Chamberlain has in- 
sisted upon the necessity of a policy which 
every Free Trader must identify with Pro- 
tection. It is likely enough that the ru- 
mors of the Cabinet’s intended resigna- 
tion were not put in circulation by any 
Unionist leader. They may well be nothing 
else than the predictions of journalists 
whose prophecies take the form of asser- 
tion. But then, shrewd critics base their 
forecast of the future on the effects natur- 
ally to be expected from the known cir- 
cumstances of the time. The Cabinet may 
either resign office or advise a dissolution 
of Parliament; but few observers doubt, 
or at any rate doubted till a day or two 
ago, that either course would terminate the 
existence of the present Government. The 
weakness of the Ministry is the more re- 
markable for two reasons. It has not 
been brought about by any personal hos- 
tility between the two men who at the 
present minute guide, in Parliament at 
least, the policy of the Unionists. Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Chamberlain. have on every 
suitable occasion used expressions of mu- 
tual esteem, not to say affection. It would 
be mere cynicism to suppose that these 
avowals of friendship were but expres- 
sions of diplomatic or political hypocrisy. 
English gentlemen, even when engaged in 
public affairs, generally speak the truth. 

Persona! ill-will has had little to do with 
bringing about a political crisis. Nor, again, 
is there any reason to suppose that the 
electors of Great Britain have become 
Home Rulers. The obvious and the unde- 
niable cause of discord among Unionists is 
the existence of the fiscal question. The 
policy of Free Trade and the policy of Pro- 
tection do not admit of reconciliation. 
Logic, in the long run, rules the world. The 
difficulty of combined action among large 
bodies of men is at bottom caused by fun- 
damental! differences of opinion. Free Trad- 
ers attribute a great deal too much to the 
errors and the rashness, grave though they 
may be, of Mr. Chamberlain. The opponents 
of Protection would much strengthen their 
own cause if they freely admitted that Mr. 
Chamberlain is no: wanting in a certain 
kind of insight. A policy which every Free 
Trader would call Protection does undoubt- 
edly commend itself to a larger number of 
Englishmen than any one supposed ten 
years ago. Mr. Chamberlain has under- 
rated the determination of the electors to 
adhere to the policy identified with the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws; but critics who, like 
the present writer, do not share Mr. Cham- 
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berlain’s economical ideas, ought to con- 
cede that he is justified in the belief that 
these ideas are in one shape or anothe: 
popular among a considerable fitimiber of 
electors. However this may be,’'a distinct 
and very intelligible division of opinion 
among the supporters of the Ministry 
threatens to bring about the fall of the 
Government. 

But then, the last few days have made 
patent a fact which intelligent critics have 
long suspected, that irreconcilable differ- 
ences of opinion divide the Opposition. The 
question: of Home Rule can no more be 
shirked in 1905 than in 1886. Men who seem 
prepared to assume at any moment the 
responsibilities of government, are _ at 
variance as to their Irish policy. 
are less agreed as to the attitude to be 
taken up towards Home Rule than they 
were in 1893. The ostensible leader of the 
party has hoisted the Home Rule flag. Lord 
Rosebery, who was the last Liberal Prime 
Minister, has declared that this is a flag 
under which he will never serve. Attempts 
are made to explain away a vital differ- 
ence. Though Lord Rosebery has contra- 
dicted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, we are told, has 
not yet contradicted Lord Rosebery. The 
rash Barl—that enfant terrible of the Op- 
position—has raised a question, it is sug- 
gested, which need not be answered till 
the day after to-morrow—that is, we pre- 
sume, till the end of the next Parliament, 
or, say, till 1912. All these apologies or 
explanations are futile. The issue between 
the two leaders of the Opposition is plain- 
ly joined: they may each or either of 
them try to withdraw their dispute from 
the verdict of the country. This will avail 
them nothing. "he electors may be dull- 
ards, but they are not fools. They know, 
and will be reminded, that the greater part 
of the Opposition are bent not on the pro- 
duction of a Home Rule bill, but on a far 
more dangerous experiment, namely, the 
carrying through of a policy of Home Rule, 
and that to this policy a minority, but a 
minority containing the most influential 
members of the so-called Liberal party, Is 
opposed. 

The difference, moreover, between the 
followers of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and of Lord Rosebery does not con- 
cern any speculative inquiry; it touches 
a matter which, from the moment the Op- 
position enters into office, will become the 
question of the day. Is the law of the 
land, including in that term the provi- 
sions of the Crimes Act, to be enforced 
in Ireland as vigorously as the law of the 
land is enforced in Great Britain? On the 
answer to this inquiry depends the whole 
Irish policy of the Government, and the 
safety of every Irishman who is loyal to 
the Union. It is a question which will re- 
quire an instant, a decided, and an unmis- 
takable answer. Every one, moreover, 
knows that, in his denunciation of Home 
Rule, Lord Rosebery represents the will of 
the nation. The predominant partner has 
not turned Home Ruler, though he has re- 
mained a Free Trader. 

Lord Rosebery’s insight surpasses his 
firmness. He may conceivably explain away 
language which admits of but one interpre- 
tation; but retraction itself will, at the 
present moment, avail nothing. It may 


deeply injure his own reputation, it will 
His spoken words 


not affect the public. 





They J 





and the words of Sir Henry Campbe!!-Ban- 
herman will live. Unionists now know that 
a vote for a supporter of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman will be a vote for Home Rule. 
They know, that of the ablest 
members of the Opposition will not fight 
for Home Rule Many Unionists are con- 
that neither the supporters of the 
existing Ministry the majority of the 
Opposition fairly represent the will 
of the nation This is the fact which com- 
p.icates and confuses the whole political 
Situation. The matter of immediate inter- 
is to observe the of this confu- 
sion, and to ascertain whether there be any 
Statesman or body of statesmen who, by 
putting an end to a false position, can save 
the country from grave and pressing dan- 


too, some 


vinced 
nor 
whole 


result 


est 


gers. 

The permanent importance of a peculiar 
state of affairs lies in the proof that the 
eystem of government existing in modern 
England has for the moment broken down. 
Every one admits that one object of a pop- 
ular government is that the policy and the 
legislation of the country shall in the main 
and in the long run be in conformity with 
the will or the judgment of the e-ectors. 
But an impartial observer must admit the 
possibility, many would say the high proba- 
bility, that the majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom wish to maintain both 
a policy of Free Trade and the existing 
legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Of course, Chamberlainites believe 
that the country has become wearied of 
“Free Trade,” at any rate as that term 
was understood sixty years ago. Of course, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his fol- 
lowers believe that the country has come 
round, or is coming round, to the policy of 
Home Rule. A newspaper correspondent 
has no claim to infallibility. Either Mr. 
Chamberlain or the official leader of the Op- 
position may be right; one thing, however, 
is past dispute. If, as is possible, the true 
wish of the country is to support at once 
freedom of trade and the .union with Ire- 
land, it is absolutely impossible, as things 
now stand, for the electorate to give ex- 
pression at the next general election to the 
true wishes of the country. A vote for the 
Opposition may secure Free Trade, but it 
will endanger the Union, and sanction, at 
any rate, a policy leading towards Home 
Rule. A vote in favor of the Government— 
or, for that matter, in favor of Mr. Cham- 
berlain—will be the condemnation of any 
tampering with the Act of Union, but may 
sanction a policy of Protection. 


Nor is this all. The ambiguity of the sit- 
uation may prevent the result of a general 
election from having any decisive effect or 
any conclusive moral authority. Assume 
that the vote of the people goes in favor of 
the Opposition. Who will dare to give to 
this vote a clear interpretation? There is 
at least the risk that a vote in favor of Free 
Trade may be misinterpreted as a vote in 
favor of a policy leading to Home Rule. The 
perplexities of the time are increased by 
an effect of our present mode of vot- 
ing, which, if my memory does not deceive 
me, was anticipated neither by the oppon- 
ents nor by the advocates of vote by ballot. 
Secret voting has taken from a general 
election more than half its instructiveness. 
No one can now say for certain who are the 
men whose Votes have brought about a 
change of government. No one, therefore, 














ean assert with confidence what were the 
motives by which the voters were influ- 
enced. When, in 1841, Peel returned to of 
fice, every one could tell the extent to 
which Whigs had been converted to Con 
servatism. If the present Opposition ob 
tains a majority, no one can teil with any 
accuracy to what extent, if at all, Unionists 
have been converted to Home Rule. 

Every form of government has its own 
peculiar weaknesses. The special defects 
of democracy are increased tenfold when the 
desires of the sovereign people are pro- 
nounced in a form which renders it uncertain 
what it is that the sovereign desires. If 
the vor populi has to be treated as the vor 
Dei, it is common prudence to arrange 
that the political deity shall utter its will 
not in dubious oracles, but in unmistaka 
bly plain language. In public affairs, and 
especially in the present etate of the world, 
hesitation and uncertainty may well lead a 
great nation to ruin. England is suffering 
from what has been called the paralysis of 
the Constitution, which may equally well be 
termed the breakdown of party government 
This malady of popular government is not 
confined to England. One of the difficulties 
of the day is that neither men of thought 
nor men of action have yet discovered the 
cure for a dangerous disease. 

AN OBSERVER 


EPISODE IN THE LONDON THE 


ATRE. 


AN 


LONDON, November 24, 1905. 


Whatever else in London may languish, 
interest in the theatre never dies. The 
theatre itself may be at the laat ebb 
bound, financially, to the bankruptcy court 
but the hold the subject bas upon the pub- 
lic mind, apparently, never relaxes. Th« 
papers, especially the dull Sunday papers 
fill pages with it and its affairs. when they 
can spare only a column or so for liter 
ature, and less for art. Speculators keep 
on building new theatres when the oli 
ones are said not to pay their way Ex 
citements come and go, the fad of yester 
day is forgotten to-day, but some one has 
only to whisper a suggestion as to the ne- 
cessity of a national theatre, and the flood- 
gates of debatirg-club and newspaper cor- 
respondence eloquence are opencd upon a 
defenceless world. In a word, in England, 
the influence of the drama is to make ev- 
ery one connected with it, no matter how 
remotely, as hysterical as its average in- 
terpreter on the English stage. 

I suppose it is a result of all this un 
natural and exaggerated interest that so 
much unnecessary and uninterrupted atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon the question 
of reform in the theatre. It is true the 
Englishman is never so happy as when he 
is ostentatiously reforming something— 
anything so long as it is not himself. He 
can, however, at intervals. leave art to 
work out its own salvation. He can even 
loosen his reforming grasp on politics for 
a while. But nothing would persuade him 
to retreat from the burning deck of the 
theatre as long as there is a chance of 
loud and exemplary talk about the en- 
nobling of the stage and the elevation of 
its ethics, And so in London, within not 
80 many years, we have seen Ind« pendent 
Theatres and Elizabethan Stage Societies; 
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we have had little noisily-advertised 
groups of the Illuminated busy with Ibsen 
and with Maeterlinck, soaring Stage 
Societies, and puffed Dramatic Schools; we 
edifled by and 


consclous-of-the-fact mission- 


and 


have been self-appointed 
ponderously 
aries offering their morals to the mummer 
And all the time, as a ceaseless refrain to 
the of chatter 
seriousness of 
of the 


to the 


irresponsible 
the 


we 


outbursts 
the 
duty 


and 
had 
the 
theatre. And 
Nothing, abso 

nothing. 


about drama 


the nave 


dramatist, 


to listen same old sermon upon 


importance of a national 


what has come of all this? 


lutely nothing—or worse than 
For the 
theatre a Temple of 


their 


has been to make of the 
of the 
thing 
been 


tendency 
Moralists, and 
And the 
the fact 


that the most hope 


silage pulpit curious 


is-though, as yet, has not 


sulficiently recognized 
ful there 
ag }f should, from a purely business enter- 


sign of reform has been comes 


business lines, not 


prise a theatre run on 
for the ethical conversion or elevation of 
mankind, but for honest money-making 
i mean, the little Court Theatre, the home 
of farce, as I first knew it, in Sloane 
Square. For the work it has done and is 
doigg, I think it deserves recognition, es 
pecially at the present moment, before it 
is tvo late For, even as I write my word 
of praise, I seem to see, slowly forcing it 
self in, the thin end of the wedge, the 
kind of popularity that in England leads 
to artistic ruin if to financial success. But 
let me explain 

I began to go to the Court Theatre after 
one of my regular seasons of not going to 
the theatre in London at all I was de 
lighted I saw plays that had the rare 
charm of being interesting, and the rarer 
merit of being well done I thought, Per 


am perhaps it is be 


I have seen nothing for so long that 


haps l prejudiced; 


cause 


anything would please me Therefore, con 


sclentiously, I have made the rounds of the 


principal London theatres I have learned 


from the official critics 
And 
crowding to 


for myself, and not 


what them what have 


| found 


| leave 


is going on in 
all 


out 


London applaud? 


the 


relation to 


musical comedies that have 
the 


know whether I 


no drama whatever I do 
should leave out 
His Majesty's of Mr 
make ingenu 


reputa 


bo not 
triumph at 
the 


the 


aleo the 


ree in one of ups the 


ity of which is secret of his 


tion urning ‘Oliver Twist’ into melo 


lrama the Lane of 
Mi 


Hock of sheep, some odd ponies, 


Drury 
Alexander, with the help of a 
dog, 
Hall 


and triumph at 


George 
and a 
melodrama of Mr 


urning the tiresome 


Caine into the manner of spectacle expect- 
ed of Drury Lane Kut if I do omit these 
things there seema to me uncommon- 
ly little to write about English actors 
struggling with German sentiment over a 
fierman problem in ‘Lights Out’; pit and 
Kkallery being initlated into the doings of 
the “Smart Set odious and silly term 

into thelr dancing of cake-walks, their 
playing of bridge heir toadying to mil- 


lionaires, in a comedy of old conventions 
In new dress, supposed to be a comedy of 
manners like “The Walls of Jericho.” so 
successful as to be Just coming to an end 


after a run of over a year; light farces. of 
which the best that that 
they do not pretend to do more than raise 
a laugh, and, If the laugh does not 
come easily for the kind- 


can be sald ts 
even 


One is grateful 





and good of the intention. 
When the attraction is not in the spectacle, 
in the glitter of German uniform, in the 
glamour of polite ball- and drawing-rooms, 
it is in the names of one or two special 
favorites in the list of actors and actresses. 


ness sense 


Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones may, for the 
time, have retired in favor of Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Sutro. It makes small difference. 


The play, whoever the author, is usually a 
peg hang the essentials on—the essen- 
tials, that is, with the British public; and 
the art of the actors, the art of actors act- 
ing together, is evidently upon 
as old-fashioned, as out of date, like the 
Mouth of Hell in the mystery play or the 
use of masks on the Greek stage, 

At the Theatre, however, under 
the present management Mr. Vedrenne 
and Mr. Granville Barker, himself an actor 
and a is, in the first 
plays that are 


to 


looked 


Court 
of 
playwright, there 

the effort to present 
interesting plays, 


place, 
as spectacles or 
mechanical stage-setting, not 
as for ingenious costumes and 
Paris fashion models, not for the parading 
actor-managers and no- 
The one appeal made is 
say that this appeal 
only that it is al- 
And it is made with a 
variety as it is refreshing, in 
these days of long runs. The venture was 
begun not much more than a year ago; for 
the performances were limited to 
a few afternoons in the week. And yet 
there have been presented Greek tragedies 
and mediwval moralities, Ibsen's plays, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's plays, plays by 
untried authors. Already, this 
Mr. Hankin, hitherto unknown to 


as not 
marvels of 
excuses 
and posing of 
torious beauties 


dramatic I do not 
is always 


legitimate. 


successful; 
ways 
unusual, 


a time, 


George 
new and 


autumn, 


me, certainly has made the beginning of 
his reputation with “The Return of the 
Prodigal,”"’ and Mr. Granville Barker has 


shown real dramatic insight in “The Voy- 
sey Inheritance,’ which, for all its echoes 
of Ibsen and Shaw, has the right stuff in 
it, and is the freshest and most interest- 
ing BPnglish play I have seen for years. 
This, surely, if the theatre were to close, 
or degenerate, would be an 
admirable record. 


But what strikes me still more is the 
excellence of the stage management. No 
dramatic school can do for the actor what 
is being done for him here in the way of 
experience and practice. It is a stage on 
which the “star’’ would not have a chance. 
It is extraordinary, things being as they 
are in London, how few of the actors and 
whe appear, or have appeared, 
actors and actresses with names al- 
made or already popular. You cast 
your eye down the playbill, and, unless 
you are at home at the Court, you rec- 
ognize hardly one of the performers. But 
they have all, down to the most insignifi- 
cant, been drilled into the truth, so cheer- 
ignored on the ordinary London 
stage, that the business of the actor is 
act, not to strut and rant and pose 
and sbriek; that in the action and rela- 
tion of a group of actors on the stage 
unity is as indispensable as in the va- 
rious parts that make up the whole in the 
painter's composition. In London, the cry 
of the reformers has always been—The 
play, the good play, is what we need! But 
the best play, when trusted to incompe- 


to-morrow, 


actresses 
are 
ready 


fully 





is sure to fail—artistically 


tent players, 


anyway; while the poor play may be trans- 
formed into a masterpiece by competent 
performers. Actors, good actors, are what 
are needed, aDove all, on the London stage; 
and the performances at the Court have im- 
pressed me with this truth more than ever. 
Il have not so far seen there a man, or a 
woman. whom I thought a supreme artist, 
a genius. But most of the company are 
extremely able, and they have learned how 
to present a play as if they belonged to It, 
as if they were all in the picture. 

Of the difference this makes, I can give 
a practical instance. In the old days—some 
ten or fifteen years ago—like most people, 
I went through my Ibsen phase. A play by 
Ibsen could not be put on the stage by the 
little esoteric companies then vowed to the 
production of Ibsen in the United Kingdom, 
that I did not go to see it. “Ghosts,” 
“Rosmersholm,” “The Doll's House,” 
“Hedda Gabler,” “The Master Builder,” 
“The Lady from the Sea,” I saw them all; 
with the result that I developed such a dis- 
taste for Ibsen that I never wanted to see 
him again. For his interpreters, one after 
the other, forgot that he was a dramatist, 
remembered only that he was a preacher, 
and looked upon themselves as missionaries 
sent out to spread his gospel. No matter 
what the part they played, they were filled 
with a sense of their own virtue, which 
they proceeded to force upon their audience, 
to ram down that audience’s throat, until 
1, for one, could stand it no longer. Ibsen, 
in their hands, became a bore, and, more- 
over, a bore one could not forgive for the 
havoc he was playing with the career of 
so many promising actors and actresses. 
The fact is, Ibsen has done more harm in 
his day to the English stage than all the 
trashiest writers of trashy melodrama and 
trashy farce who were his contemporaries. 
It was therefore with reluctance I was in- 
duced to go and see last month “The Wild 
Duck” at the Court Theatre. It is one of 
the plays that offer the best opportunity to 
the Ibsenite—full of a mysticism that does 
not enter into the scheme of everyday life, 
I should say, out of Norway, and therefore 
full of possibilities as a text for the real 
Ibsen sermon as preached by the English 
Ibsenite. But the actors at the Ceurt play- 
ed it, as they play any other drama that 
comes their way, intelligently, simply, and 
I should like to add earnestly, if that were 
not a word so horribly misused and abused 
by the Ibsenite. They were neither over- 
powered by the sanctity of their mission, 
nor overawed by their own virtue. On the 
contrary, they appeared to be not in the 
least conscious of mission, or virtue, or 
themselves, and so helped the audience to 
forget they were anything save the charac- 
ters they were there to represent. And, for 
the first time on the English stage, I saw 
a play by Ibsen when I could feel, as I do 
in reading him, that he is essentially a 
dramatist. 

The play is too well known for me to un- 
dertake to explain the plot. But what its 
presentment on this stage showed me was 
the commonplace family of Ibsen's imagin- 
ing, going about their commonplace life: 
tinged with sentiment, indulging in fancies, 
it may be, that are not of the same quality 
as our sentiments and fancies, but quite 
comprehensible; and of a sudden, a tragedy 
made of it all by the meddling of a madman 
—the dangerous madman not mad enough 
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to be locked up. And the commonplace had 
just the right touch of romance in the han- 
dling of it, and the tragedy was the more 
poignant because of the very ordinary 
everyday men and women involved in it. 
There was no more suggestion of a sermon, 
of a lesson, of a moral, than in one’s own 
commonplace affairs and tragedies. If the 
same company would give the whole series 
of Ibsen’s plays, I think it would leave 
the British public—or as much of it as 
cares—with a very different idea of Ibsen 
as a maker of plays. 


After saying so much in praise, I must 
point out the danger that I think threatens 
the enterprise—a danger more serious in 
this country than anywhere else. What the 
real Briton truly loves is something he 
knows, something he is accustomed to, 
something he has been repeatedly assured 
is correct. He is a conservative by nature, 
and is as shy of a new joke as of wearing a 
straw hat with his frock coat. Once, how- 
ever, he gets used to the joke, he does not 
want to hear any other. It is the same 
with him in the theatre. He hates a play 
on unfamiliar lines; but, once he has endur- 
ed it long enough for the unfamiliar to grow 
familiar, then he wants nothing else. Now 
it happened that one of the first great suc- 
cesses made by Mr. Vedrenne and Mr. 
Barker was in their presentment of a play 
by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, “John Bull's 
Other Island.” Mr. Shaw's plays had been 
tried on the English stage before, they had 
been published, they had been much written 
about, especially by himself. Of recent 
years, two or three had had a run, if a very 
short one. But it was only with the per- 
formance of ‘John Bull’s Other Island” that 
he was really successful as success goes in 
the theatre. And he deserved to be suc- 
cessful. The play is immensely clever, as 
everybody by this time knows; there is as 
little necessity to tell its story as tn the 
case of Ibsen’s “Wild Duck.”’ Its plot any- 
way, if it may be said to have one, amounts 
to nothing; dramatically it is weak, it 
even condescends to the expected conces- 
sions to what is supposed to be the Celtic 
temperament now so much heard of. But it 
is brilliant in dialogue, it has humor, It is 
gay and irresponsible, it is full of shrewd 
observation and criticism of the political 
problems and relations of the moment. It 
was this political side of it that carried the 
whole play, a good deal of which otherwise 
is unintelligible to an English audience 
But people interested in politics came to 
see it. Potliticlans came, and returded. 
There was a rumor that Mr. Balfour had 
been seen there several times and had 
laughed. Royalty, too, patronized it, and 
royalty, too, managed to laugh. And Mr. 
Shaw, of a sudden, became the popular 
dramatist there is no earthly reason why 
he should not have been ten or twelve years 
ago. 

And the cousequence? The Court Thea- 
tre now cannot have too much of Mr. Shaw. 
His old plays have been revived, his new 
plays are being brought out one after the 
other. And here is the danger. For, be- 
cause “John Bull's Other Island” is a fine, 
humorous piece of work, it does not fol- 
low that everything Mr. Shaw does is 
good, though by this time the public is 
more than ready to take bim at bis own 
valuation. But his “Candida,” for example, 
to-day seems little more than a feeble imi- 





tation of Ibsen—Ibsen as understood and 
rendered by the early Ibsenites. His “Man 
and Superman,” the run of which has had 
to be extended, is the tiresome exercise in 
egotism of a man who likes to fool and 
mystify the public, and see just how much 
the public will stand from him. Mr. Shaw 
has never hesitated to talk about himself, 
in print, on the platform, or on the stage; 


he would be—he has been—the last 
man to deny the uses of self-advertise- 
ment. And so it is in keeping that he 


should now figure as the hero of his own 
play, and that Mr. Granville Barker, who 
takes the part, has what seems to me the 
bad taste to get himself to look Hke Mr. 
Shaw. This savors of farce rather 
than comedy; it is a jest that may pall 
when one does not happen to be Mr. Shaw. 

Worse than this. Now he is taken ser- 
iously, he begins to exert the evil influence 
of Ibsen over his admirers and followers. 
As he makes himself appear as his own 
hero, he is a rather tedious person, who 
goes through life shocking the bourgeols by 
turning morals and conventions topsy-tur- 
vy, very much as Oscar Wilde and his 
school manufactured epigrams. The charac- 
become infinitely tedious unless 
But Mr. Barker, who 
to the point of 


ter must 
taken quite naturally. 
has trained bis company 
playing even Ibsen naturally, undoes all his 
good work as manager, by preaching and 
proclaiming as actor from beginning to end 
of “‘Man and Superman,” until he has con- 
verted the play into the sort of edifying les- 
“Ghosts” or “The Doll's House” 
used to be. Mr. Shaw on politics may be 
amusing; but Mr. Shaw on himself is, to 
be honest, a trifle dull, for every one cannot 
be as interested in him as he is in him- 
self. But the public, having accepted Mr. 
Shaw, only like him the better for his dul- 
ness. His success is complete. He is on 
the high road to become as established a 
convention as the top-hat, the roast beef, 
and the other things he deplores as fetishes 
of British respectability. And the disap- 
pointing part of it all is, that the future 
of the IHittle theatre, at first so hopeful, 
now lies trembling in the balance. Will 
it remain a theatre, or will it, too, degen- 
into a temple of moralists, with 
N. N, 


son that 


erate 
Shaw for its prophet-in-chief? 


Notes. 





A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, in con- 
junction with John Murray, London, will 
bring out Molmenti’s ‘Venice: Its Individual 
Growth from the Earliest Beginnings to the 
Fall of the Republic,’ now appearing in 
Italy. The translator is, as should be the 
case, Mr. Horatio F. Brown. Six volumes 
will combine in three sections, “Venice in 
the Middle Ages,’ “Venice in the Golden 
Age,’ and ‘The Decadence of Venice.’ Each 
volume will contain forty full-page plates 
and a Venetian-made colored frontispiece 
There will be ordinary and large-paper edi- 
tions 

‘Trade-Unionism in America,’ edited by 
Professors Hollander and Barnett of Johns 
Hopkins University, is in the presse of Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. 

Henry Frowde is about to publish a ‘His- 
tory of the Post-Reformation Catholic 
Missions in Oxfordshire,’ with an account 
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with 





them, hy 
hand is the 
Mrs. Paget 
Walpole 's 


of the families connected 
Mrs. Bryan Stapleton 
concluding (16th) velume of 


Toynbee's edition of 


Near at 


Horace 
indexes 
including 


consisting of the of per 


and subjects, 


Letters, 
places, mat 
tere of art and art 

F. X. Garneau's History of Canada is to 
appear in a fifth edition, supervised by bis 
Hector Garneau, who also in 


sons, 


criticliam 


grandson, M. 


tends to publish his grandfather's corre 
spondence with eminent French scholars 
and writers during the preparation of his 
work. Finally, M. H. Garneau will bring 
out the correspondence of his father, M 
Alfred Garneau, with the literary men ol 
bis time, together with one of his carefu 
studies on the French families that came 


to Canada in the sixteenth and seventeeoth 
centuries. 
The City of Ravenna, Italy, has planned a 


worthy monument to Dante, who died and 
was buried there It is to take the form 
of a museum, in which are to be collected 
books, statues, relics, and memorabilia of 


Guido da Polenta’s immortal guest. A com 
mittee, consisting of the Mayor of Ravenna 
of Professor Rava, Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, of Count Plier 
Pasolini and other men of similar standing 
and responsibility, has been organized, and 
has issued an appeal for subscriptions to 
establish By a happy colue! 
dence, one of the richest Dapte ifraries in 
Italy, belonging to Leo Olschkj of Florence 


Desidertou 


the museum 


is offered for sale, and three experts—Sig 
nori Guido Biagi, Del Lungo, and Bacci 

have appraised its value at’ twenty thou 
sand lire. This collection will make th 
best possible foundation for the proposed 
museum It is hoped that in America 
which has produced many eminent Dante 
scholars, and where at the present time 
there is much effective study of Dant: 


there may be persons who will be glad 
join in this undertaking Subscriptions 
should be sent to Count P. D. Pasolini, Ra 
venna, Italy, whose patronage of the proje 
is a guarantee that it will be successfully 
carried out. 

We have received 
stitute, Salem, Mass., 
torica) Collections for the first forty 
umes (1859-1905). It has been well executed 
by the secretary, Mr. George Francis Dow 
and as it confines itself to subject and au 
thor in a broad way, it makes a thin vo! 
ume of 91 pages. The typography i« clear 
and the figure-references distinctly differen 
tiated. The range of topics is very exten 
sive. Some of the family names illustrate 
or contributory are Abbott, Adams, Brown 
Choate, Crowninshield, Derby, Endicot' 
Gardner, Gray, Higginson, Peabody, Ph!! 
lips, Rantoul, Waters, and Upham. 

The Dent-Dutton edition of George Elio! 
‘Silas Marner’ is one of the daintiest book» 
of the season, for which Charles BE. Brock» 
charming designs, all in color, have 
freely called in. The title-page vigne' 
might stand for a classic interpretation o 
“A little child shall lead them.”” Print and 
binding are in the established good taste « 
the London house. Annie Matheson's in 
troduction, we think, adds not much to the 
intellectual adornment 


from the Essex In 
an Index to its His 
vol 


been 


’ 


The same combination of firms gives 
us in three volumes Dickens's ‘Christmas 
Carol,” ‘Cricket en the Hearth,’ and ‘The 
Chimes,’ and here Mr. Brock reappears 
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line, exhibiting an 
This edition will 
to lovers of Dick- 


color and in 
equal in each. 
commend itself at sight 


both in 
mastery 


ens 

The booklet purporting to contain 
Hundred Best American Poems,’ selected by 
John R. Howard (Crowell), is not justified 
by the assertion that there is hardly a piece 
in it that will not be found in standard an- 
thologies. It is most improbable that at 
least 25 per cent. of the authors drawn 
upon for “the best” should bear names ut- 
terly unknown to the American public at 
large. A companion number in this ““Handy- 
Classics” is much better worth 
while. We refer to U. Waldo Cutler’s judi- 
clous ‘Selections from the Writings of Ben- 
the Autobiography except- 
“The Whistle,” 


‘One 


Volvme 


jamin Franklin,’ 
ed. Here is our old friend 
along with “The Course of Northeast 
Storms,” and “Franklin and the Gout,” 
with extracts from ‘Poor Richard's Alma- 
nac,’ seventy-odd pages of personal letters, 
Franklin's examination before the House of 
Commons on the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
Nearly every- 
This is an ex- 


extracts from his will, etc. 
thing is reproduced in full. 


cellent and unpretentious book to give 
away. Tt would have borne an index. 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s ‘Romances of 


Baker 
decorated 


& Taylor Co.) is 
with mar- 
is in- 


Old (The 
a gift-book profusely 


France’ 
even the text 
leaves. It is, in 
his ‘Love 
includes one 


while 
green 
volume to 


ginal vignettes, 
vaded by 


fact, a 


trails of 
companion 
Stories Retold,’ and actually 
same stories which happened to be 
to both collections, the ‘Aucassin 

William Morris long ago 
best of these medizval tales 
and there 
bui to 
which 
and to 


of those 
suitable 
Nicolette.’ 
translated the 
‘Old 


and 


French Romances,’ 
left for Mr. Le Gallienne 
Morris's version, 
acknowledgment, 
the sentimental 


n his 
was little 
from 


quote freely 


he dor s with due 


them with re- 
that 
writer of such sensibility 

A real Invention marks Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the 
Urbane,’ consisting of and, as a 


fresh selections In prose and verse, 


embellish 


flections would inevitably occur to a 


choice 
whole 
such as a biographer of Lamb might delight 
in Doubt not Lamb contributes his por- 
tion to the feast, as in the section on “The 
Play,’ with of Mrs. Jordan 
and Munden inevitaDly here, 
leading tn the group on “Music and Paint- 
Ing,"’ and 
he recluse FitzGerald keeps him company 
(as one who cherished the occasional flight 


appreciations 
Pepys is 


with his views on wind-musique; 


to the metropolis), with dubious argument 
on music and portraiture. “The Table and 
the Binn The Tavern,” “‘The Past,” “The 
Courtly Poets,” “The Post,” are other 
rubrics. American authors have been lib- 


erally drawn upon, and we are glad to find 


Lowell's sonnet—shall we not say his best 
verse in a form not his forte?—on EBdmuna 
Quincy 
"Yet moat of all 

I prized bis kill in lelwure, and the ease 

Of a life Mowing fall without a plan.” 

The new edition of Mr. T. M. Clark's 
standard work ‘Architect, Owner, and 
Builder before the Law’ (Macmillan), does 


not differ materially from the form in which 
it originally eleven years 
ago. It is divided into three parts, the first 
dealing with the relations of the architect 
the second with those of 


appeared some 


and the owner, 


the architect and the builder; and the third 





with those of the builder and the owner. 
It contains a summary of American ani 
English decisions on the principal questions 
relating to building and the employment of 
architects, and cites about eight hundred 
cases, covering a very wide range of error, 
incapacity, and entanglement. They rua 
all the way from that strange case of the 
Architect Savoye, who, after letting a con- 
tract for a church, substituted new plans 
for a larger and more elaborately decorated 
building without the knowledge of the own- 
er, although with the expectation that the 
owner would bear the increased expense, 
but who in the end found himself condemn- 
ed to pay almost the entire difference in the 
cost; to the equally surprising case of one 
Brady, who bid to execute a certain work 
for a moderate sum, adding that, if rock 
were encountered, he would charge twenty- 
five dollars per yard for its removal, and 
who in the end brought in a bill of twenty- 
five hundred dollars for the work and twen- 
the excavation of 


ty-three thousand for 


rock. This was such a flagrant example of 
the “unbalanced bid” that the Supreme 
Court decided that the transaction was 


fraudulent, and that Brady was entit.ed to 
nothing at all for the 943 yards of rock that 
he had actually excavated. The treatise 
from cover to cover illustrates the amaz- 
ing facility with which controversies arise 
from the conduct of such intricate and tech- 
nical affairs as the preparation of plans and 
the erection of buildings, and it also illus- 
trates the very limited amount of satisfac- 
tion that litiganis and thele counsel derive 
from building cases. It is weil worthy of 
the careful study of one about to build, 
whether he be owner, contractor, or archi- 
tect; but, unfortunately, it is not general- 
ly consulted until too late to keep the read- 
er out of trouble. 

A prosy and pedestrian piece of book- 
making, which nevertheless has something 


of the interest that attaches to an inter- 
esting subject, is ‘Jane Austen and her 
Times,’ by G. E. Mitton (Putnams). This 


lady has apparently kept a commonplace- 
book of curious facts about the later eigh- 
teenth century. By dint of throwing these 
together more or less at random, quoting 
at great length from the writings of Jane 
Austen, and at stiil greater length from the 
writings of others about her, she has made 
an octavo volume of three hundred pages, 
having a certain semblance of unity. Her 
own writing is under-energized, and she is 
not remarkable for critical acumen; but, by 
skipping her connecting narrative and re- 
composing her extracts, one may form a 
just if not very novel picture of the miliew 
in which the most charming of female gep- 
juses lived and worked. 

Der Kaufmann in der Deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit,’ by G. Steinhausen (Jena: B. 
Diederichs; New York: Lemcke & Buech- 
ner), Is one of the best specimens of a 
series of high-class illustrated monographs 
by various authors, each of which aims to 
give a concise history of one of the German 
trades or professions. The series contains 
eleven other volumes, with titles such as 
‘Der Arzt,’ ‘Der Bauer,’ ‘Der Gelehrte,’ 
and the present book has a sort of supple- 
ment in the volume entitled, ‘Das Juden- 
tum,’ which depicts another side of Ger- 
man trade and finance. The distinctive fea- 
ture of all the {llustrations is that, fn- 


stead of belng the usual half-tones on 





glossy paper, they are excellent facsimiles 
of woodcuts, engraving# and etchings of 
the period. The scholarly text is difficult 
to read, as there are no Séctions or chap- 
ters and the only guide to the contents’ is 
a small headline at the top of each page. 
But in printing, binding, and, above all, ih 
its 150 admirable illustrations, this book 
leaves nothing to be desired. It has no in- 
dex, but a general index to all twelve vol- 
umes is announced for next year. 

The Irish child immigrant of famine days 
comes to his own in the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine for December. The late 
Patrick Andrew Collins, mayor of Boston, 
a graduate of the Harvard Law School in 
1871, is commemorated with a portrait and 
an appreciative biographical sketch. Among 
the principal papers are an account of the 
disposition of the income of the new two- 
million-dollars teachers’ endowment fund, 
and a review of “Religious Reform at Har- 
vard,”’ or the abolition of compulsory pray- 
ers. Tucked away in a corner is Robert 
Johnson’s honorable claim to have been 
chiefly instrumental in divorcing Harvard 
from its dependence upon the Legislature 
in the election of Overseers, or, in Mr. 
Johnson's fitting words, “emancipating the 
institution from the thrall of politicians.” 
The frankness which has ever characterized 
this magazine in criticising Harvard ways, 
is employed in the department, ‘From: a 
Graduate’s Window,” in proposing an end to 
the athletic yoke-fellowship with Yale, on 
the ground that the spirit of sport in the 
sister institution is not that which animates 
Harvard; and that what keeps the Yale 
spirit alive is the hereditary coupling of 
two universities no longer rivals elect in 
any field of intellect or of muscle. 

Minerva appears this year somewhat 
ahead of time, and meets the need of the 
learned world for a directory, with a slight- 
ly increased volume (Strassburg: Triibner; 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner). The 
editor, Dr. K. Triif>ner, tells of lacune 
filled among the learned societies of Great 
Britain and Belgium. For frontispiece, he 
supplies a portrait of Dr. Sophus Miller, di- 
rector of the National Museum at Copen- 
hagen. The rear is brought up by that 
precious index of names which has sustained 
this admirable enterprise through fifteen 
issues. j 

The opening article of the Annales de 
Géographie is upon the sumptuous Bathy- 
metric Chart of the Ocean, in 24 sheets, on 
a scale of 1 to 10,000,000, just published 
through the liberality of the Prince of 
Monaco. Following a general description 
of the work are some criticisms, as, 
on the nomenclature adopted; regret be- 
ing expressed, for instance, that there is 
not to be found on it the name, Tuscarore, 
of the American ship which made the 
soundings revealing the existence of the 
remarkable ravine off the Japanese coast, 
as well as the name of Commodore Bart- 
lett in the Antilles Sea. There is a singu- 
lar omission of geographic names, and the 
continents are left blank; the courses of 
the great rivers even are not shown. A 
more serious criticism is that the indica- 
tions of the lithological nature of some 
of the depths are based on insufficient 
knowledge. Other subjects treated are the 
human geography of Servia, the re- 
searches of Mr. Cvijic of the University of 
Belgrade, and the races inhabiting the re- 
gion to the southeast of Abyssinia. This 
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closes with a brief reference to the de- 
vastationg wrought by the Abyssinian 
raids. 

We cannot presume on our readers’ live- 
ly interest in the discussion over the right 
and wrong of the removal of Prof. Ettore 
Pais from the directorship of the Naples 
Museum. We have ourselves taken no sides 
in the matter, and do not intend to. “T. 
D. B.” returns to the charge contra, citing 
a private letter from Prof. B. Croce in 
comment on Mr. Wm. R. Thayer's recent 
communication pro. We do not feel call- 
ed upon to yield our space to it. 


—‘In Our Convent Days’ (Houghton, Mitf- 
flin & Co.) is in Miss Agnes Repplier’s 
happiest style. It is a vivid and humorous, 
picture of life in an American convent 
school, where the discipline was severe and 
salutary, the luxuries and freedoms of the 
modern schoolgirl unknown, and the young 
inmates were tbrown on their imaginations 
for all the excitements and amusements of 
life. The humors of the convent stage (for 
amateur theatricals were taken very se- 
riously in that austere little community, 
and Miss Repplier and her friends, all 
aged about eleven, seem to have been con- 
stantly rehearsing something or other), the 
exhausting joys of a congé sans cloche, or a 
visit from the Archbishop, the small mu- 
tinies and jealousies and devotions of 
schoolgirls, are actually made amusing by 
Miss Repplier’s light touch and caustic 
comments. Few people who write auto- 
biography have the art of taking their 
childhood so lightly. Miss Repplier spares 
neither herself nor her contemporaries, in 
one of whom we are invited by the dedica- 
tion to recognize Mrs. Joseph Pennell. But 
revelations so neatly and humorously made 
need leave no sting. Miss Repplier shows 
in such studies as these a sympathy and 
imagination that in her more serious es- 
says are too often obscured by the hab‘t 
of quotation. Unsupported by Sir Thomas 
Browne or otherreflective authors of an an- 
tiquarian bent, she is one of the most 
agreeable of writers. Especially happy is 
the description of the genial Archbishop, a 
lover of children, who tries in vain to make 
friends with the frigid and embarrassed 
squadrons of little girls, and at last wins 
their confidence by singing a song about the 
devil. “Then the Archbishop stepped out 
of the boat, and there was a timid little 
scramble to his side. The barriers were 
down. When he bade us good-by, 
we shouted and waved our handkerchiefs 
until he was out of sight. I trust 
that in Paradise the Holy Innocents are 
now bearing him company, for I truly be- 
lieve his soul would weary of the society of 
grown-up saints.” 


—‘In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies,’ 
by Mr. James Outram (Macmillan), has a 
special claim upon the notice of climbers 
and geographers, since the author has to 
his credit more “‘first ascents,” for the region 
here dealt with, than can be claimed by any 
other Alpinist. When writing of his,adves- 
tures, Mr. Outram's enthusiasm often leads 
him into a strain of picturesqueness, which 
many of the mountaineers are at great pains 
to avoid. For example, Chapter XIV. opens 
thus: “Darkness was gathering apace. The 
sun bad set nearly an hour ago. A piercing 
wind from a world of glaciers was whistiing 
by on its wild course; and the rising moon, 
shining feebly athwart a mist of clouds, re- 





vealed two shivering human forms ssil- 
houetted upon the skyline of a rocky ridge 
10,000 feet above the sea. One, perched on 
the apex of a cliff some seventy feet in 
height, a precipice on either hand, watches 
intently the painful progress of his com- 
panion in adversity, who, in the dim, shad- 
owy distance, is clinging with chilled fin- 
gers to the vertical face of rock by hand- 
holds of the tiniest dimension, and wildly 
waving first one leg and then the other in 
a blind search for some small broken ledge 
or scant projection which may bear his 
weight, and form another step in the slow, 
difficult descent.””’ The conservative climber 
either avoids getting himself into such a 
plight, or, if night overtakes him on a sheer 
rock face, says as little about the incident 
as possible. Mr. Outram certainly has had 
some unusual adventures amid the Selkirks 
and Rockies, which he describes with an!i- 
mation and a genuine command of profes- 
sional terminology. Among his first ascents 
the most remarkable, perhaps, are those of 
Mt. Assiniboine (the Canadian Matterhorn), 
and Mt. Columbia, which, with an altitude of 
12,500 feet, is as yet the loftiest of the 
Canadian Rockies to be mastered. Certainly 
the present volume will give Mr. Outram a 
position side by side with Wilcox and Col- 
lie, among the explorers and mountaineers 
of the region between Mt. Assiniboine and 
Diadem Peak. 


—While a genuine love of has 
prompted the pioneers of mountain climbing 
in the Canadian Rockies, there is one thing 
which we observe with regret. According 
to the suggestion of the Royal Geograph! - 
cal Society, peaks when first named should 
take their name from some physical feature, 
or, better still, should go down on the map 
under the title local usage has given them. 
Now, the climbers in the Canadian Rockies 
have shown an undue fondness for calling 
the mountains after themselves or their 
friends. In many individual cases. there 
would seem to be an excellent excuse for 
such procedure. The names Mt. Collie, 
Mt. Bryce, Mt. Freshfield, ought certainly 
not to disappear, if we are to have Mt. Ste- 
phen, Mt. Sir Donald and Mt. Tupper. But 
it really does seem a pity to sprinkle the 
names of railway magnates, climbérs and 
Swiss guides over the whole district from 
the frontier to the Wapta Fork, without giv- 
ing local terms or physical features any 
chance at all. We have it on very good au- 
thority that one of the directors of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway declined to have a 
mountain named after him for the reasons 
just indicated. Mr. Outram has interspers- 
el his text with numerous illustrations, 
which, though far less beautifully executed 
than those of Mr. Wilcox, serve the present 
purpose quite well. He also gives a sketch- 
map, which is founded chiefly upon Colie’s 
work and the charts of the Dominion Land 
Survey. 


sport 


—Whenever the library of some Europcan 
echolar is purchased for an American in- 
stitution, there is a gteat outcry in the 
press against the selfishness of his heirs 
who let money considerations count for 
more than the “honor” of their country, 
and against the laxity of the Government 
that permits such treasures to be lost to 
German or English institutions. It is all 
the more refreshing, therefore. to find a 
man like Prof. Richard Pietschmann, the 
University Librarian of Géttingen, taking a 
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stand against such narrowness, particularly 
against the claim that the Government 
should step in and buy such private librar 
jes as may be in danger of being exported 
In an article on “Scientific Working Libra 
ries,” contributed to a recent number of the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, he points out that 
these iibraries usually do not consist of 
unique or other particularly rare books 
but of the ordinary working the 
scholar, which, if purchased for a German 
university library, would duplicate much 
material already on its shelves, 
purchase for an American library 
rect contribution to the extension of scien- 
tific culture and research. “If the German 
language and literature is to be studied 
at the Leland Stanford Junior University 
in Palo Alto in California, which was 
founded in 1891, it is absolutely necessary 
that at least a part of the literary appa- 
tatus of our university libraries be made 
available there. The 4,200 volumes of Ger- 
manistic literature from the library of the 
late Prof. Rudolf Hildebrandt in Leipzig 
which were secured for the Stanford Uni 
versity, will, of course, be of much greater 
value in Palo Alto than they would be if 
they had been kept in Leipzig.”” To there 
expostulations Professor Pietschmann adds 
some notes on the libraries which he visit- 
ed last year as delegate to the Conference 
of Librarians in St. Louls. 


tools of 


while tts 


is a di- 


—On entering upon the duties of his of 
fice the new annual Rector Magnificus of the 


University of Berlin, Prof. Dr. H. Diehls 
delivered an address on the subject of the 
traditions of the universities, and the ef- 
forts that had been made towards unifica- 
tion in one grand institution for all 
Germany. The address naturally attracted 


a good deal of attention, and was reported 
in full by leading journals. The speaker 
declared that the University of Berlin had 
been fortunate enough to overcome the ten- 


dencies so potent at its foundation, namely, 
towards organizing an “‘allgemeine Lehtan 
stalt,"" in the widest sense of the term 
combining the purely scientific work of re 


search with the ‘‘useful’’ branches that have 
generally been assigned to the polytechnk 

inst! These tendencies Diehls re 

gards as the ‘children of the pedagogical 
Utopias of the seventeenth century,” which 
were advocated, too, during the nineteenth. 
More recently, again, university rec- 
tors, those of Wurzburg and Leipzig, have 
advocated the organization of an “‘Einheits- 
universitét,”” but Diehls maintains that 
many years will elapse before the Berlin 
University will consent to such an experi- 
ment, because this would cause an estrange- 
ment of the schools from the real purposes 
of their establishment. Even as matters 
now stand, the different parts of the schools 
hang loosely together without the proper 
internal connection. The chief disadvan- 
tage would be that the university would 
cease to be a purely scientific institution 
In conclusion, the speaker emphasized the 
fact that the development of university 
studies had gone through a ‘spiral’ deve! 

opment in the last century. In the begin- 
ning, general culture was in the forefront 

and this was followed by a period of intense 
specialization. Now the endeavor again is 
to unite the different members of the world 
of research, and this movement is attract- 
ing the interest of the students as well as 
of the teachers. It is not at al! desirable 


tutes 


two 
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that this tendency be hemmed in by adding 
to the university curriculum practical stud- 
ies not in harmony with these ideals. The 
last sentence of this notable address is a 
warm appeal to raise on high “the golden 
of 


sceptre Idealism." 


The Zeitung, the leading 


German journal of the Russian capital, re 
letails in connection 


Peteraburger 


ports some interesting 
with the autonomy recently granted to the 
Russian universities. The Government was 
to have the work at these institu- 
and for this reason granted 
far-reaching Practically full 
self-government was given them. The be- 
ginnings of the new régime were auspicious, 
as the of the new rectors by the 
universi'y councils passed off smoothly. To 
a certain extent the student body, too, show- 
ed a proper appreciation of their unwonted 
upon their 
especially 
University, 


anxious 
tions resumed 


concessions 


election 


and at once en'‘ered 
again Others, 

the St. Petersburg 
nfluenced by 
further 


They agreed upon the follow 


libert 


duties however, 


those of 


largely socialistic agitators, 


demanded and some very radical 


roncessions 

ing: (l) That the attendance of Jewish stu 

denis in the universities should no longer 
be limited to a certain percentage of the 


total enrolment; (2) that women should at 


once be admi ted to all the departments of 
the institution; (3) that all the graduates 
of the secondary schools, even those of the 


inferior four-year course in the church semi- 
naries, and also all persons without special 
seeking en- 


to the 


preparation, but who “were 


ghtenment,”’ should be admitted 


universities; (4) that certain umpopular pro 
fessors should be removed, and those who 
had suffered on account of their political 
views or activity, should be at once rein- 
stated At a meeting of the Polish stu- 
dents, the demand was made for the com- 


plete autonomy of Poland, for the equality 
of Russian and Polish in the courts, and the 
Polish language in the 
schools of Poland. In Dorpat the members 
of the corps (mostly Germans) outvoted the 


n.roduction of the 


revolu ionary Russians, and work has been 


resumed in the entire institution. The same 
is true also of the Polytechnic Institute in 
Higa and the University of Moscow. 


GOSSE’S SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Sir Thomas Browne Edmund Gosse 


Hy 


(English Men of Letters.) Macmillan 

190s SVO Pp. 207 

No other English writer, unless one of 
the sublime few or one linguistically im 
portant, has received the lifelong devotion 
of two such editors as has the author of 
the ‘Religio Medicl’ in the labors of Simon 
Wilkin and of Dr. W A. Greenb!)) You 
may not care for Sir Thomas Browne; it ia 
conceivable enough that you should find 
his meandering stream to be tiresome; but 


like 
The 


is his juat 


f you him, you 


do 


him 


must personally 


love warmth of affection one 


feels due would be ill-bestowed 


upon Montaigne and unealled-for toward 


Charles Lamb or toward Horace How 


unlike one another these four writers are, 
and yet how strikingly set apart from oth- 
the 


tells us he 


ers by personal feeling they Inapire! 


Hrowne never read above three 


Montaigne; and nobody can won 


the moat 


pages ol 


der that extreme of believers, 


who held that Divine Omnpipoteace could 


the principle of contradiction, 
be attracted to the extremest 


override 
should not 
of skeptics. 

Any lover of Browne carries a pass-key 
to the heart of any other; and if Mr. Gosse 
should only display such a badge, he may 
be sure that any mistakes he may commit 
will be lightly dealt with by the present 
reviewer But, after a first perusal of his 
volume in the kindest spirit, attention hav- 
ing been focussed on the questions he re- 
vives, we re-read the whole of Browne, to- 
gether with sufficient proportions of the 
five or six writers who seem most com- 
parable with him—Boyle, Digby, Henry 
More, Charleton, Gul Patin, and Samuel 
Parker; and now, returning to a more de- 
libérate study of what Mr. Gosse has to 
say, find our general impression to be that, 
instead of striving to put himself into his 
subject’s shoes, as we, for example, con- 
ourselves obliged to put ourselves 
into his, he rather struggles to squeeze 
Browne's Alcidian foot into his own pump. 
You will find examples of this wherever you 
open his volume. Here is one. Imagine, 
if you please, Edmund Gosse rapping the 
author of ‘Christian Morals’ over the knuck- 
les for not bearing in mind his Vaugelas (p. 
197)! The “‘Remarques’ of that purist did 
not appear until Browne had already pub- 
lished everything of importance that he 
was to publish. But the incongruity of ‘the 
anachronism is nothing compared to that 
of tying down an English writer whose 
style was formed before the Great Rebel- 
lion, to the rules of French rhetoric! Ex- 
from Milton's whatever would 
have been out of place in Voltaire’s, or 
even, if you will, whatever Shakspere wrote 
that Racine would not have written even if 
he could; but do not tell Browne to write 
according to Vaugelas! 


ceive 


punge epic 


On the page opposite to this, a sentence 
from the metaphysical part of the ‘Religio 
Medici’ is brought up for censure. This 
portion of Browne's masterpiece which, be 
it not forgotten, was written before the 
publication of any work in historical con- 
tinuity with modern philosophy, is not a 
little curious—curious, and something more 
than that—but has never received the at- 
tention it deserves. More than one pas- 
sage sounds almost like an anticipation of 
Hegel, but was really inspired, we must 
surmise, by dialogues of Giordano Bruno 
(which were published in England), wheth- 
er Browne read them in Oxford, or, perhaps 
more probably, caught some reverberation 
of them in Padua. The sentence in ques- 
this being all things, is 
contrary unto Nothing, out of which were 


tion is “God, 


made all things; and so Nothing became 
Something, and Omneity informed Nullity 
into Essence.” Mr. Gosse's blame falls 


upon the word “omneity,” which is some- 
what rare, it is true, yet too clear to arrest 
attention But when Gosse says that 
“onencas would have been better and sim- 
pler,”’ the notsense this proposes at once 
convinces us that no better word than 
“omneity’ could be found to take its place. 
Resides, it had, ‘after all, been long in use, 
and nothing short of an English Vaugelas 
(which, thank Heaven, never existed) could 
make it taboo There is a school résum4 
of the 26th chapter of Metaphysics 4 in 
the form of an equation; “Unity }Omneity~ 
Totality.”. Mr, Gosge would naturally first 





try substituting “totality,” apd lt was per- 





haps on finding that that word would not 
do at all, that he inconsiderately set down 
“oneness.” 

Yet we must acknowledge that “oneness” 
would indeed have been “better and sim- 
pler’ if Mr. Gosse’s apparent theory of 
Browne’s prose had been correct, namely, 
that it consists in “wrapping the trite in 
the coronation robes of fine language” 
(p. 197). In another place, he finds its se- 
cret in the use of “extraordinary words to 
heighten the effect of ordinary thought” 
(p. 180), or, as we may probably add, to 
conceal its vacuity. In short, he makes the 
last section of the ‘Garden of Cyrus’ the 
type of Browne's style. Unquestionably, it 
was a habit of Browne’s to throw out now 
and then a somewhat unusual word. The 
infallible effect of such a word is to stimu- 
late the reader’s attention; but, whether it 
be desirable or not for a writer to employ 
this device, depends upon what he has to 
say. If the expenditure of energy will be 
repaid to the reader, and the word be not 
in itself distasteful to him, which would sel- 
dom happen in the generation of Browne, 
the unusual word will serve its purpose. 
But there are writers whose unerring in- 
stinct counsels them to shun a word whose 
effect would be the last they ought to de- 
sire. These writers wish others would do 
as they do. Browne's device, as he handles 
it, is of excellent effect with a reader who 
has acquaintance with pre-Rebellion Eng- 
lish; for Browne, living in remote Norwich, 
continued all his life to write very nearly 
the language of his youth. Moreover, he 
has, more than most writers, a vocabulary 
peculiar to himself. 

Mr. Gosse, as a student of our older lit- 
erature, must know better than the rest 
of us how greatly the current vocabulary 
of books has changed since 1635, when the 
‘Religio Medici’ was written. He certainly 
knows, too, that, so far as good usage can 
sanction any peculiarity of style, the usage 
of that day justified the filling out of the 
English vocabulary with new words drawn 
from the Latin. We are therefore puzzled 
to understand most of his verbal criticisms. 
Thus, he finds fault with the following from 
the second paragraph of the ‘Christian 
Morals’: 

“Consider whereabout thou art in Cebes’s 
Table, or that old Philosophical Pinax of 
the Life of Man; whether thou art yet in 
the Road of uncertainties; whether thou 
hast yet entred the narrow gate, got up 
the Hill and asperous way, which leadeth 
unto the House of Sanity, or taken that 
purifying Potion from the hand of sincere 
Erudition, which may send thee clear and 
pure away unto a virtuous and happy Life.” 

He pitches upon the use of the word 
“asperous” instead of what he does not tell 
Dut it meant rough, and harsh, or 
and seems to reckon it as 

Browne's clumsy audacities.” 
But it was a common enough word. 
Dr. John Fitch asked a blind man 
who could distinguish colors how he did it. 
Boyle gives the answer “in the doctor's 
own [oral] words,” beginning: “Black and 
white are the most asperous and uneven of 
all colors.”” Archbishop Parker, whose Eng- 
lish enters into the Book of Common Pray- 
er, employs the word in his psalter. The 
Oxford Dictionary, among nine examples of 
it ranging from 1547 to 1880, has one dated 
& year or two before Browne wrote, in the 
phrase ‘a craggy and asperous ascent’; and 


us, 
severe; 
“one — of 
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an elder contemporary of our doctor, Mon- 
tague by name (but whether that one whom 
Mr. Gosse deems a far betier writer than 
Browne, we do not know), has “the asperous 
and narrow way of the cross."" In short, 
“asperous’’ applied to a road or path seems 
to have been as familiar a phrase in 
Browne's day as “asper’’ in the same con- 
nection had been a century earlier. The 
majority of Mr. Gosse's strictures upon sin- 
gle words used by Browne are as unlucky 
as this. 

Mistaken as such criticisms are, they con- 
tain nothing at which any lover of Browne 
need take offence; for we are bound to say 
that each rude expression is accompanied 
by some indication that it is meant to be 
understood as somewhat exaggerated. For 
example, Mr. Gosse does not flatly assert 
that Browne does wrap commonplace in 
coronation robes. He says that that is his 
“rock ahead'’—which is the phrase of a 
teacher of rhetoric correcting his pupil. 
Such qualifications bring odious compar- 


ison within bounds. To our mind their 
effect remains substantially as strong 
as if the qualifications had not been 
appended. 


But remarks there are in the book, and 
many of them, which inflictasensible wound 
upon the heart of a lover of Browne. Such 
a person believes in him so unreservedly 
that the good doctor's belief in his religion 
alone outdoes it. He knows the learned 
knight, just as one might know a neighbor, 
for a gentleman in whom was no trace of 
snobbery. and who, with an innocent satis- 
faction in his own acquirements, 
showed any concern as to what strangers 
might think of them, and was quite un- 
tempted to bolster up pretension with de- 
ceit: 


never 


“Not tied unto the world with care 
Of publick fame or private breath."’ 


Here again Mr. Gosse fails to stand in 
Browne's shoes. He seems to belong to that 
numerous class of persons, many of them 
active church members, who no sooner learn 
that a man is devoted to physical science 
or to modern learning, or has a trained 
reason, than they straightway become im- 
motibly rooted in the conviction that, what- 
ever he may profess, that man is not a 
Christian. As long as theologians had the 
whiphand, a certain weak presumption to 
that effect there was. Browne, however. 
was not a genuine scientific man; for 
though he admitted the circulation of the 
blood, but not the wunguentum armarium 
and the like, aad was neither a medical 
obscurantist, like Gui Patin, nor a med- 
ical phantast, like Charleton, yet he was 
an anti-Copernican, which, in regard to his 
relations to the world of science, meant 
everything. Of modern learning he had lit- 
tle or no conception. Nor was he by any 
means a dialectician. He probably relied 
in his practice of medicine, as in that of 
religion, upon what in the latter field he 
termed “‘faith’’—that is, an intellectual hab- 
it which it seemed to him absurd to call 
upon to justify itself, which seemed to 
him an evident cognition of things not 
seen; and experience shows that, in prac- 
tical matters, men in whom euch instincts 
are robust can lean on nothing less like- 
ly to betray their trust. 

Of all innuendoes, none are so hard to 
meet as those of insincerity in religious 
faith. None are more relished by lovers 





of innuendo, none more detested by haters 
thereof. A man so simple and straightfor- 
ward in all his life and dealings, so uni- 
versally beloved by his fellow-citizens, the 
ransacking of whose papers has brought not 
the smallest double-dealing to light, would 
this species of attack if 
but Mr. 


be secure against 
any man were secure; 
Gorse simply interchanges Browne's chief 
characteristic with can seem 
to discover in himself, when he gays (p 
28): “We detect a cunning in his appar- 
ent innocency,” and when he says (p. 31), 
“Whenever Browne is particularly chatty, 
we shall find that he is concealing some- 
thing,” and in other passages to similar 
effect When he asserts (p. 25) that “the 
mind of [Browne] had a curious mixture 
of directness and tortuousness, which 
no matter what “from all 
most careful reader,’ the directness 
is a real character of Browne; the 
to be 


no man is 


one we bul 


dis- 
guises” but 
the 
alone 
tortuousness and mixed nature seem 
accounted for only as reflections of Mr 
Gosse’s own mental physiognomy. Although 
he has admitted that the ‘Religio Medici’ 
was written by Browne for his own eye 
alone, as he was obliged to admit it, this 
does not prevent him from saying (p. 27) 
that Browne opens the book “with series 


of statements which are intended to ward 
off discussion and to rout suspicion’; and 
(p. 29) “he makes his confession rather 


glibly in order that, under the shelter of 
it, he may insinuate some more subtle res- 
ervations,” and (p. 31) “under cover of 

he now insinuates .” —witha 
dozen more such innuendoes. In short, Mr. 
Gosse intimates that the ‘Religio Medici’ 
is one long and cunning lie—not a very 
heinous lie in his own eyes, but one that 
should have been seen by Browne to be 
ignoble and contaminating. 

Mr. Gosse penetrates very little 
Sir Thomas's works, or we may as 
say into the ‘Religio Medici,’ hi 
immortal procreation; for we shou'd 
very warmly protest against his other 
works being described, in the phrase of 
Mr. Gosse, as “pellets of sun-dried 
pedantry,’ having carbuncles 
scattered among them. But when we think 
of Browne as a writer, it is the 
of the ‘Religio Medici’ we mean. At the 
time he put pen to paper, the 
tions of Philosophy’ was a popular book; 


into 
weli 
one 


not 


sparsely 


author 


‘Consola- 


and doubtless the heart-bleedings of 
Boéthius helped to suggest the ‘Religio 
Medici.’ But Browne, being moderately 


wealthy at that time, thought of religion, 
in its consolatory aspect, less as a buckler 
against the adversity of which he never 
had any experience, than as unveiling the 
sweetness of Death. He is the poet of 
Death; and the melody of his minor-key 
prose is adapted to expressing the secret 
to which he continually recurs, as the jig 
ot verse and rhyme never could be bent 
to doing. To him religion meant, above 
all, the gospel of a future life. Of those 
three topics which Kant says most con- 
cern us, God, Liberty, and Immortality 
mere philosophy, to Brown's mind, guar- 
anteed the first, while ethics postulated 
the second. His profession § incessantly 
pressed the third problem upon him; and 
hence, as Mr. Gosse well notes, he seldom 
smiles and never laughs. The phenomena 
of death-beds suggested that the great 
change was as accidental as any other 





stupor; the anatomy of the cerebrum, even 


before the:-days of microscopes, seemed to 


put before him an amazing multitude of 
similar elements. ungrouped into differ 
entiated organs, and thus suggested that 
the soul was “inorganical That fas a 
far as his controlled and critical reason 
ing could carry him. But the iatric pro 
fession, as exercised by the country prac 
titioner, who has time. like Dr. Browne, to 


in the sick hous¢ 
threshold, ts 
the Ir 
belief 


breathe a prayer for all 
first he 


calculated to 


when crosses its 
him 
the 
him 
the 
to eternity 


make aware of 
instinctive 
the grand entry 
truth that binds 
Thus we have pro 
of the problem 


from that proposed 


force of 
Rive 
presence of 


resistible 
that seems to 
to the 
human life 
different solution 
“Religio Medict’ 


Gosse, which it 


posed a 
of the 
by Mr. 
to allow to go untraversed 

The first chapter of Mr 
concerning “‘Early Years,"’ 
upon the subject. 
points. As to 


would be a shame 
book 
light 
We will jot down a few 
the enigma of how 
could have spent three years in Continental 


Gosse's 


sheds some 


Browne 


travel if his fortune was only the lesser 
part of £1,500, the bearing oj the opening 
sentence of §77 of Part Il. of the ‘Religio 
Medici’ has been overlooked in this con- 
nection It is plain that money came to 
him in some wholly unexpected way; pos 
sibly, for example, in a legacy from an 
Oxfordshire patient. Such a fact may yet 


be discovered. When Browne says he was 
in the eighth climate, Gosse explains 
(p. Sn) that of latitude 
But it is the first climate added to Ptolemy's 
seven, 
tending from 50° N 


born 
this means in 8° 
called ultra Maotidia paludea, ex 
to 56° N., and 
The general 
Montpellier Is somewhat 


there 
covering England. tone 


of the account of 


fore 


too favov-able, and Gosse's laudation of the 
the examinations for the do« 
torate should be confronted with the third 
interméde of the “Malade’ Imaginaire,”’ 
the bit of examination given must 
be supposed to have the degree of resem 


severity of 


where 


blance required in a burlesque That it 
really had far more truth than that, ts 
shown by its agreement with Locke's ac 
count of his visit to Montpellier. Sir Ke 


nelm Digby's sympathetic powder is called 
an anodyne. It consisted of calcined blue 
vitriol. It that it should be 
Romans vitriol; but Boyle, in his ‘History of 
Mineral Waters’ iv., art. 9), says 
that this was pure or nearly pure sulpbate 
terms, vitriol of 


was specified 
(sect 
of copper, or, in his own 
copper. 

Although It is the 
prose which constitutes his entire value in 
Mr. Gosse'’s judgment, yet he makes no at 
tempt to analyze its mechanism; and per 
may be excused, seeing that we 
are so much as agreed upon the 
nature of the accent of English words, 
though it is easy to see that this is not a 
mere affair of stress. The somewhat non- 
sensical ending of the ‘Garden of Cyrus’ 
it is easy to see is composed of irregular 
quantitative but this the 
whole story. 

Though Somous in Homer | be sent to rouse up 


melody of Browne's 


haps he 


not yet 


verses; Is not 


Agamemnon, 

I find no euch effects | in those drowsy spproeches 
of sleep. 

To keep our eyes open longer were bat to eet 
our Antipodes. 


The huptemen are up in Americal 
And they are elready past their Gret sleep ia 
Persia, 
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But who can be drowsy at that hour j that freed 
us from everlasting sleep? 


And so on. In the ‘Christian Morals,’ the 
imitation of the balance of the Psalms is 


obvious. 


MORE NOVELS. 


The Fair Maid of Grayatones. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. The Macmillan Company. 


Rose o' the River. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Squire Phin. By Holman F. Day. A. 8 
Barnes & Co. 

Paradise. By Alice Brown. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co 

The Debtor By Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man Harper & Brothers 

The Princesa Priscitla’a Fortnight. By the 
author of ‘Elizabeth and her German 


Garden.” Scribners 


To tell the story of Jock Hetherington, 
Mistreas Dix has compounded a little his- 
tory, & Spice of mystery, mistaken identity, 
and a lost will; much adventure and foray, 
cudgelling, buffeting, wall-climbing, skull- 
cracking, pistol-shooting, torrent-swim- 
ming; glimpses of old-fashioned gardens, 
old Puritan house-keeping; figures of a 
Puritan family and its Roundhead foes; of 


a bold beauty and a poor relation, who 
carries off the honors of the game. It Is 
not betraying confidence to say this, for, 


from the moment Althwa appears upon the 
Staircase with “a mop of brown hair fall- 
ing about her shoulders,’ and is called by 
her aunt “a shameless hussy,"’ one is sure 
of her. Into all this bravery of accessory 
comes tumbling Master Jock, bringing fire- 
brands and stratagems in his wake, yet 
maintaining always his position as a per- 
son, not a mere vehicle for the slings ana 
fiction. The interest of these Is 
subordinated to the portraits of Jock ana 
Althaea; a spice-pink she, a bundle of very 


arrows ol 


human contradictiong he. Well presented 
are his mingled boyishness and capacity. 
He is a soldier, yet he can be afraia. 


He likes his own life mightily, yet he can 
risk it with no self-admiration. He bristles 
with pugnacity, he can think and re- 
solve with the steadfastness of a parson 
He le boyish, manly, and mannish—a strong 
figure for a young woman to have deline- 
The story reads agreeably, and adds 
leaf to its author's wreath of 


yet 


ated 
another 
laurel 

‘Rose o the River’ is as slender a tale 
walked into print on the merits ot 
ao author's name, The heroine, as might 
from her poetical label, has 
from a valentine. She had 
neither brooch nor earrings, “‘but any or- 
dinary gems would have looked rather dul) 
and trivial compelled to undergo 
comparison her bright eyes.” Our 
of the mouths of a ‘‘fool-family’’ and a pro- 
fessional braggart comes a certain amount 


an ever 


be predicted 


stepped forth 


when 
with 


of substance, and in the vivid scenes of log- 
jamming on the Saco there is balm. It 
is worthy of notice that In York County 


partridge-berries come to-« 


“sweet harbin 


hepatica and 
gether as—yes, 
gers of apring.” 

Yet another story of Maine is ‘Squire 
Phin.” His office was over Asa Brickett's 
village and there and thereunder 
goes forward the chorus in this rustic melo- 


of course 


store, 





drama. The protagonists, meanwhile, are 
variously occupied in practising iaw, mak- 
ing love, adjusting quarrels, and prevent- 


ing scandals, while over all is 
cast the limelight of ‘%urlesque by 
the return to his native town of 


the showman. With chariots, a parrot and 
an elephant, he makes a bulky and a sound- 
ing entrance, and with chariots, parrot 
and elephant he shrieks and plunges and 
crashes through the story till, tired of his 
unchartered freedom, he sinks into the re- 
pose of wedlock. Squire Phin is a variant 
upon the lawyer of bucolic fiction. He re- 
mains, equally with his prototypes, the 
deus cx machina who disentangles the 
threads of the Fates, but he differs interest- 
ingly from them. He has all! their benevo- 
lence, and rather more than their high tem- 
per; their hard-headedness and his own 
soft-heartetiness, not to say sentimentality. 
He is a lovable old fellow, in spite of rough 
manners and a dubious rectitude which led 
him to compound a felony in order to shield 
a fellow-citizen and safeguard the ideals of 
atown. The dialect of this book touches deep- 
er depths than even the usual New England 
coast story. The incidents bear the same 
enlarged relation as the dialect to the aver- 
age village chronicle, as may be proved by 
the mere mention of a plotted elopement, 
an embezzling town treasurer, a packed po- 
litical meeting, a scheming circus widow 
whose specialties were bareback riding and 
the paper hoop. Surveying the whole pic- 
ture and its dashing whitewash-brush work, 
a creepy suspicion arises that it is destin- 
ed to be turned loose upon the stage, with 


a practicable balcony and a real ele- 


phant. 

There is something 
‘Paradise’ that recalls George Eliot's 
‘Scenes from Clerical Life.’ It is assured- 
ly not the New England setting, nor the 
Yankee twang, nor the conjuror, nor the 
girl palmist. It is the touch and-the out- 
look upon the attitude with which human 
souls confront their problems and each 
other—the touch of an artist, that is to 
and the outlook of deep feeling and 


about portions of 


say, 
wide understanding; as in the immortal 
‘Scenes,’ so here there is no evasion of 


tragedy, but the alleviations are as natural 
as the pain. Kindness, mercy, and duty 
lighten the loads and heal the scars—and 
all without a sermon! Barbara is an ex- 
quisite creation; her kindness keeps her 
thoughts far away from herself; her ten- 
der fancifulness teaches her constantly new 
ways of being serviceable. A good figure 
is Malory, generous and obtuse, finding 
yesterday's rapture converted into to-day’s 
burden, and accepting it with matter-of- 
fact contentedness. The dying Clary lights 
her pages with her own radiant vitality. 
Nick, a woodland creature, is touched to 
fine issues by fine feeling. Uncie Timmie, 
persisting in an unwilling righteousness for 
forty years to avold meeting his undesir- 
able wife in the place of punishment, is 
unique yet life-like. Jotham, the malade 
imaginaire transformed into a troublesome- 
ly officious watchdog to his patient wife by 
her illness, is another well-sketched minor 
character. The drunkenness of the doctor 
seems purposeless, and certainly is not its 
own excuse for being. In the middle of 
the book there falls upon the story a cer- 
tain lassitude of motive and a correspond- 
ing fidgetiness of action. The end rallies 


to a justification of the beginning, and 





stamps the whole as a little human docu- 
ment of fine quality. 

It is difficult not to prepare one’s self for 
a village tale on opening a book by Mrs. 
Freeman; and indeed it is probable—at 
least it is to be hoped—that her villaginous 
manner will always hang about her work 
whether she be describing a New England 
town or, as in ‘The Debtor,’ a New Jer- 
sey suburb of New York. If mute, inglor- 
ious Miltons and bloodguiltless Hampdens 
flourish in obscure hamlets, why should not 
the reverse be true? A special gift is re- 
quired to deal with all sorts and conditions 
of men and yet to disclose the village trait 
that lies at the back of the brain of each 
—his little ways, his little interests; her 
bonnets and lace frills; their gossip, their 
curiosity, their ham and eggs. 

‘The Debtor’ is the story of a man who 
lost his moral poise through being ruined 
at the hands of a friend, and who regained 
it in ways more harrowing to his proud 
Southern temperament than fire and the 
stake would have been. The first interest 
of the book lies in its fidelity to the small 
things that make up manners and customs. 
From enjoyment of the fine, miniature-like 
technique of the opening chapters one 
mounts to absorption in a broad canvas 
full of human portraits, and one ends by 
gazing at a great fresco depicting moral 
conflict, the deep issues of life, the exalta- 
tion of character by self-abasement. Or, to 
put it differently, one starts on a walk in 
a commonplace country with commonplace 
companions, content with sweet air and 
homely surroundings, but in no wise ex- 
hilarated. Wider, greener open the pas- 
tures, as the road goes always mounting, 
till at last one stands on a noble height 
looking over a noble landscape by a golden 
light, and the heart stirs within. If, as Mr. 
Henry James has said, the view from Val- 
lombrosa is “a warm shimmer of history,” 
this view may be called a warm shimmer of 
human nature—the trivial and even the 
dusty touched to radiance. 

There is a great variety of portraits in 
‘The Debtor,’ from fine, sharp pen-pictures 
of the rank and file, foreign and domestic, 
to richly colored paintings of the princi- 
pals. Delicious in their solemnly humorous 
irresponsibility is the Kentucky family to 
whom belong the beguiling little heroine 
and her father, the charming man of 
“wrong courses, but right instincts.’ Their 
fascination and their weakness are wonder- 
fully conveyed. The barber shop congrega- 
tion is a group well painted in, as one 
might see it in a Flemish picture. The 
toilers in the city, though only sketches, 
are exceedingly vivid, minute to the last 
feather and the sly roll of the eye. It 
would be easy, if it were worth while, to 
point out little flaws. It is a better use of 
space to hope that Mrs. Freeman may give 
us many volumes of State differences and 
American likenesses with human effort and 
victory crowning all. “When comedy be- 
comes tragedy.”” she says, “when the 
ignominious becomes victorious, he who 
brings it about becomes majestic in spite 
of fate itself.” 

The authoress of ‘Blizabeth and her Ger- 
man Garden’ is a philosopher who belleves 
in the Right Man as the solution of every 
feminine problem. He is to be found in 
all her books, though he does not always 
play deus ex machine so conveniently as in 
her new story, ‘The Princess Priscilla’s Fort- 
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night.’ This volume is highly characteristic 
of its writer. We get the usual epigram- 
matic humor, not without cynicism; the 
usual liveliness of narration and dialogue; 
and, it must be confessed, the usual ab- 
surdities and exaggerations. Even granting 
that a German princess might run away 
from court trammels to try a country exist- 
ence in England under the care of her 
father’s old librarian, the subsequent 
course of events is such as to tax our 
credulity too highly for our own comfort. 
We do not for a moment believe that the 
runaways could have forgotten to agree up- 
on a name, or that the clergyman's son 
would have betrayed the princess’s secret 
to her maid. And even a radiantly beauti- 
ful princess could hardly have such power 
for good and evil in one fortnight as to 
make two young men in love with her, all 
but cause the death of one, throw two 
mothers into unhappiness, buy and fur- 
nish two cottages, demolish the Sabbatar- 
ianism and self-respect of a whole village, 
corrupt a dying saint, and finally bring about 
a theft and a murder. Yet the characters, 
though overdrawn, are full of interest, es- 
pecially the librarian, the princess, the 
hopelessly adoring squire and his mother, 
and the rescuing prince, while the descrip- 
tion of the kind old vicar is the best pas- 
sage in the book. As a travesty of the 
Simple Life the story is amusing and time- 
ly, and no one will quarrel with the moral 
as expressed towards the close: “I feel 
bound to set [Priscilla’s story] down from 
beginning to end for the use and warning 
of all persons, princesses and others, who 
think that by searching, by going far afield, 
they will find happiness, and do not see 
that it is lying all the while at their feet.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—III. 


Mrs. Edgar Lucas’s new translation of 
‘Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm’ (Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott) furnishes fresh testi- 
mony to the undying popularity of these 
folk-stories, originally printed in 1812. In 
his introduction to a version published in 
1894, Mr. S. Baring-Gould gives us the rea- 
son for this popularity, as compared with 
the evanescence of most of the tales invent- 
ed by seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
writers. “Instead of the phantasmagoria 
conjured up by counts and princesses, came 
the fresher, more original folk-tales gath- 
ered from the mouths of old nurses and 
shepherds.” The ‘Kinder- und Hausmir- 
chen’ comprise 200 tales, but translators 
nearly always see fit to curtail this number. 
Thus, in the English version spoken of 
above, we have 46 tales; in the present vol- 
ume of Mrs. Lucas we have 65 condensed into 
63. One noteworthy feature of this collection 
is the omission of many old favorites, such 
as the “Six Swans,”’ the “Iron Stove,” “Snow- 
white and Rose-red,” and the preference 
for many stories of the Hans Andersen type. 
Mr. Baring-Gould speaks of fairy tales as 
divisible into three main groups subdivided 
Into forty classes; but, without going to 
these lengths, we have probably all differen- 
tiated in our own minds the stories of ro- 
mance and the stories of homely life. In the 
former there figure princes, princesses, 
giants, witches, and dwarfs. In the latter 


we find ordinary peasants and their ani- 
mals, who are often endowed with speech 
and reason. 


This second class of story 





clearly appeals to Mrs. Lucas, as it does to 
Andersen, for it fills nearly half the vol- 
ume. As to the translation itself, though 
not coming up ‘to the terse humor of the 
original, it is well-written, clear and usual- 
ly of great accuracy, which makes it all the 
more strange to read “dish’’ for “Schitis- 
sel,” “toad” for “Frosch,” and “maize” for 
“‘Waizen.”” It is a pleasure to see that Mrs. 
Lucas adheres to the familiar forms “Red 
Riding-hood” and “Tom Thumb,” rather 
than the “Red-Cap” and “‘Thumbling’’ of 
some modern versions. We could wish that 
she had also -replaced “Ashenputtel” by 
“Oinderella,” although, indeed, a Cinderella 
who has no fairy godmother and whose slip- 
per is of gold is hardly the friend of our 
nursery days. In one point Mrs. Lucas’s edi- 
tion cannot compare with the English version 
already mentioned. Where Gordon Browne's 
illustrations are charmingly fantastic, Ar- 
thur Rackham’s are merely grotesque. They 
are also so much too dark that the only 
wholly satisfactory drawings are the sil- 
houettes in two of the tales. But the print 
is good, the book is easy to hold, and the 
cover is attractive—all points likely to en- 
sure a well-deserved success. 

Eva March Tappan’s ‘Golden Goose, and 
Other Fairy Tales, Translated from the Swe- 
dish’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a good 
addition to the useful work she has done for 
children in other fields. History, the Gos- 
pels, and old ballads have all afforded her 
material. Now she turns to folk-lore and 
produces a pleasant, readable little book. 
It is interesting to see how similar many 
of the stories are to Grimm's Household 
Tales. “‘The Little Wild Man” is a more 
elaborate version of “Iron Hans,” and so 
s “The Black Box and the Red” of “Frau 
Holle.” The “Roof of Sausages” denotes 
the Swedish equivalent for the cake roof 
on the bread house in “‘Hinsel and Gre- 
thel,” and the “Simple-minded Giant”’ is a 
story compounded of Grimm's “Valiant Lit- 
tle Tailor’and our English “Jack the Giant- 
Killer.” The illustrations are excellent, 
especially those signed Jenny Nystrom 

If it is ever advisable to invent new fairy 
stories or adventures of chivalry, then we 
can but congratulate J. Allen St. John on 
‘The Face in the Pool’ (Chicago: McClurg 
& Co.). It is interesting, well written, and 
well illustrated. In fact, nothing can be 
said against it except that it is not as 
good as Grimm or Spenser, while challenging 
comparison with both. 

Anna Alice Chapin’s ‘True Story of 
Humpty Dumpty’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.) marks 
an advance in matter and manner over her 
last year’s ‘Babes in Toyland.’ There is more 
life in the story and more sprightliness in 
the way of telling it. Furthermore, there 
are some really charming passages, espe- 
clally the description of the Fairy of Fancy 
with her many names. The tasks meted out 
as punishment to three children who “did 
not believe in elves or goblins or giants or 
brownies or anything really important and 
sensible,” recall to us the spirit of the 
‘Water Babies,’ and Make-Belleve-Land be- 
comes very real as we read. The type and 
paper are excellent, and the illustrations, 
by Bthel Franklin Betts, are pretty, though 
not up to the artist’s level of last year. 

May Baldwin's ‘The Girls of St. Gabriel's’ 
(Lippincott) is a sprightly story of the ex- 
periences of an English girl of fourteen, 
who spent two years at a convent school 
in the north of France, on the Belgian 
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frontier. Like most English p« she «x 
pected to find no athletics, and was agree 
ably surprised by the well-equipped gym 
nasium of St. Gabriel's. The discipline im 
posed by the Sisters, and the manners o 


ple 


the girls, were a great improvement on 
the English high school, and made up in 
the ena for the absence of hockey The 
heroine’s interests were varied by he 
neighborhood of a French uncle with a 
haunted chateau, and the tale has incident 
enough to make it good reading for any 


girl under eighteen. There are illustrations 
and a good deal of minor detail of the 
life of a French country house. 

The idea of ‘Child Characters from Dick- 


ens,’ retold by L. L. Weedon (Dutton) 
seems to have been taken from a book 
called ‘Ohild Pictures from Dickens,’ issued 


anonymously in 1883 by the same publish- 
ers. The differences between the two are 
to the disadvantage of the volume now be- 
fore us. Its predecessor had fewer stor- 
ies, it is true, but those selected were 
told as far as they went in the author’s 
words, with the compiler’s additions put 
in brackets. L. L. Weedon has preferred 
to condense into a sort of pemmican eigh- 
teen of Dickens's stories, with only spas- 
modic attempts at retaining the language 
of the original. Dickens reduced to a trit- 
urate and retold without his quaint choice 


of expressions, without his peculiar hu- 
mor, and with all the minor sub-storiea 
omitted, becomes tedious enough to jus- 
tify all that his enemies could say about 
him. Even Andrew Lang could hardly de- 


fend such an emasculated Dickens, and 
certainly the choice of stories, compris 
ing every possible piece of pathos “of the 
too facile sort which plays round chil- 
dren's deathbeds,”" would have angered 
him as much as it will probably depress 


young readers. When we think how chil 


dren delight in a Dickens story pure and 


unadulterated, how the digressions never 
seem to them too long, the characters too 
absurd, nor the fun too uproarious, it is 
surely a pity to let them make their first 
acquaintance with the author In this stunt 
ed and lifeless form. 

The same objection can hardly be ure¢ 
ed against ‘The Shakespeare Story Book,’ 
by Mary Macleod, published tn 1902 by 
Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. (London), 
and now reissued by A. 8. Barnes & Co 


Sidney Lee, in his preface, points out the 
necessity of becoming well acquainted with 
Shakspere's plots before we can appreciate 
his character-drawing; furthermore, ho 
one will deny, first, that any play not seen 
on the stage is difficult for a child to 
follow, and, secondly, that the Bard of 
Avon, even when Bowdlerized, is not al- 
ways suitable for young readers. The only 
objection that may arise in our minds is a 


prejudice against any attempt to super- 
sede the “Lamb's Tales’ of our childa- 
hood. If they have held sway since 1807, 


in spite of pretenders, young and old, are 
we to see their throne usurped now?” After 
a careful comparison we shall probably ad- 
mit with reluctance that Mary Macleod !s 
a better story-teller than Mary Lamb, and 
comfort ourselves by remembering what 
Mr. Lee tells us, that Charles Lamb “was 
responsible for no more than the 
six tragedies’ in the book his 
name. In the present volume the stories 
are clearly put forth, with a consistent 
and successful retention of the original 


bearing 
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words whenever possible, and without that 
omission of secondary characters and sub- 
plots which renders Lamb's Tales so lit- 
tle of a help towards knowing our Shak- 
spere. As Mr. Lee points out, what is 
“Twelfth Night’ without Malvolio, ‘As 
You Like It” without Jaques and Touch- 
stone, or “Midsummer Night’s J’ream” 
without Bottom and his fellow-actors? In 
Miss Macleod’s version we find all the fa- 
miliar names skilfully introduced; and 
wherever a literary or historical explana- 
tion is needed, it Is well and clearly made. 
The five plays given in Lamb’s Tales and 
omitted in this volume only prove Miss 
Macleod’s discretion, though we could wish 
that she had followed her predecessor in 
giving a Life of Shakspere. The illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne are charm- 
ing, though moderately reproduced; tu 
short, this book would make an ideal Christ- 
mas present. 

The collection of ‘Myths Every Chila 
Should Know,’ edited by H. W. Mabie 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), is formed on an 
entirely haphazard plan, or rather on no 
plan at all. There are ten disconnected 
stories from Greek mythology, five from 
Norse, and one from Indian, extracted from 
various authors The somewhat aggres- 
sive title rouses us to wonder why a child 
“should know” the Indian legend of the 
water-lily, and apparently need not know 
the story of Penelope's web, the slaying 
of the Minotaur, or many others equally 
famous. In a book as small as this, it 


would undoubtedly have been easier for 


children if one mythology only had been 
laid under requisition. If ten chapters 
give but meagre pickings from the store- 
house of Greek legend, the five Norse 
tales are even more inadequate, and the 
result of the whole is a confused impres- 
sion of a great many gods and heroes with 
dificult names, and too little individual 
action to remember. One point presents 


much interest to older readers—the wide- 
ly differing styles of the writers selected. 
Mr. Mabie’s fa- 
orite, though many people might con- 
lider his diffuseness, his facetious or col- 
loquial touches, and his tendency to “talk 
to children, less suited to the dig- 


Hawthorne is evidently 


down" 


nity of Greek mythology than Kingsley’s 
tateliness, or Church's plain, straight- 
forward narrative. The anonymous Norse 
stories are very simply told, and Miss 
Pmerson’s Indian myth is almost bald tn 


ite brevity 
had his 
more consecutive 


We could wish that Mr. Mabie 
interesting preface before a 
and less heterogeneous 


put 


collection 

‘Micky,’ by Evelyn Sharp (Macmillan), is 
an engaging little slory, with an improbable 
plot, but very probable characters. If it is 
unnatural that the wrong little boy should 
be carried off by a travelling juggler to be 
trained as an acrobat, it is eminently nat- 
such an imaginative child as he 
was should wander off in a half-sleepy state 
to look for the fairy princess spoken of by 
a kind old lady The writer evidently re- 
gards such Imaginative powers with admira- 
but it the book may 
parents thinking whether fairy tales 
are, after all, the best food for the young. 
H. M. Brock’s pretty illustrations give 


ural that 


tion, is possible that 


net 


just the finishing touch to the whole 

"The Lay of the Wee Brown Wren,’ by H 
W. Shepheard-Walwyn (Longmans), on the 
other hand, may be sald to begin and end In 





its fifty-five illustrations, from photographs 


by the author. Neither the story nor the 
verse is of any real merit, but the por- 
traits of the white hen and the wee brown 


wren itself are simply delightful, not to 
mention the thievish rat who steals the 
hen'’s eggs. The moral that a hen does 


best as wife and mother in her own yard 
is admirably suited to the “Little Ones” 
for whom the tale is so attractively set 
forth. 

‘The Garden God,’ by Forrest Reld (Lon- 
don: David Nutt), is ealled “A Tale of 
Two Boys,” but it is singularly unsuited to 
children. On the whole, we prefer to read 
platonic speculations in the pages of Plato 
himself rather than in a so-called tale, and 
Pan has been dead so long that for two Eng- 
lish boys to kneel in prayer to classical 
gods strikes us as absurd, not to say maud- 
lin. Only the great beauty of the descrip- 
tions can divert us in some measure from 
our prevailing feeling of prosaic and Phil- 
istine irritation with the book. 

‘The Lewis Carroll Birthday Book,’ se- 
lected by Christine Terhune Herrick (A. 
Wessels & Co.), is a beautifully got up lit- 
tle volume, With a dainty cover, well cho- 
sen illustrations from the original books, 
and a pretty margin to each page. But as 
a birthday book it is hardly a success, and 
the selections do more credit to the com- 
piler’s familiarity with her author than to 
her sense of appropriateness. What, for 
instance, could be the fun of having a 
friend inscribe his name opposite such a 
quotation as this?—‘‘The other messenger’s 
called Hatta. I must have two, you know— 
to come and go. One to come, one to go.” 
Probably there not 365 suitable pas- 
sages in the dear old books. 


are 


London Films. By W. D. Howells. Harper 


& Brothers. 1905. 


For the title of his book Mr. Howells has 
borrowed a term of photography. He car- 
ries with him a mental kodak; he suspects 
that he did so long before he knew it. In 
this book he develops the images received 
in the mental kodak. “The simile is not 
wholly inapt, but, instead of the indiscrimi- 
nate and brutal fidelity of the material 
film, Mr. Howells’s mental kodak encloses 
films capable of receiving the choice im- 
pressions of a mind poetical and artistic. 
As here developed, we have a series of 
delicate and charming impressions of Lon- 
don in many of its aspects, social, civic, 
meteorological. These pictures, in them- 
selves delightful, are made more brilliant 
by a store of sparkling epigram, and of an 
irony always good-natured, and generally 
half-sympathetic. “A woman,” he says, 
“may be the queen of England, but she may 
not be one of its legislators. That must be 
because women like being queens and do 
not really care for being legislators.” He 
reads in Poets’ Corner the legend on the 
tomb of Ben Jonson, “Oh rare Ben Jonson,” 
and remarks that “the good Ben was never 
so constantly rare in life as he has been in 
death, and that I knew well enough from 
having tried to read him in days when I 
was willing to try reading any one.” He is 
astonished by the youth of the girls em- 
ployed Sy the Post-Office, and tells us that 
the Government gets them cheaper than 
maturer women, and is thereby “helping to 
repay itself for the enormous expense of 





the Boer war.” Again: “The cheaper res- 
taurants are apt to be English; sincere in 
material, but heavy and unattractive in 
expression.”” He sees the statue of Dis- 
raeli, decorated with primroses, “the fa- 
vorite flower of that peculiarly rustic and 
English statesman. He had the air of 
looking at the simple blossoms and for- 
bearing an ironical smile.’’ On an excur- 
sion to Greenwich in a vain quest for 
whitebait, he remarks on “‘the thin solution 
of dark mud which passes for water in the 
Thames.”” Some one presents him with a 
small porcelain bust of Washington: “I 
could only hope that it might be without 
a surprise too painful that our English 
Washington would look upon the American 
republic of his creation when we got home 
with him; I doubted whether he would 
find it altogether his ideal."’ He made it a 
rule to overpay—consciously—his cabman, 
and thus explains his rule: “I preferred 
to buy the cabman’s goodwill, because I 
find this is a world in which I am constant- 
ly buying the goodwill of people whom I 
do not care the least for, and I did not see 
why I should make an exception of cab- 
men.” It is hard to have to stop in the 
quotation of these epigrammatic pleasant- 
ries. " 

Mr. Howells had not, as we gather, visit- 
ed London since 1861, when on his way to 
Venice to take up the consulship made for- 
ever memorable by ‘A Foregone Conclu- 
sion.” He had the feeling which besets 
many travellers—the fear that to revisit 
some old scenes would destroy the first im- 
pressions, those treasures of the traveller's 
soul. And, indeed, his fear was once justi- 
fied when he found the mounted giants at 
the Horse Guards giants still, but much 
shrunken. But resolves not to visit again 
this or that place were fortunately broken, 
and Mr. Howells seems to have ‘“done’”’ 
London as thoroughly as the tourist who 
places himself unreservedly in the hands of 
Baedeker. People great and small leave 
their impressions on the mental kodak, as 
he flits from the gallery of the House of 
Commons to Crosby Hall, where he notes 
with sympathy the demeanor of the neat- 
handed London Phyllis. At one time he 
watches a show of State, at another he 
wanders among the sordid crowds of Jewry. 
He mounts to the top of one of London's 
medi@val “buses,” notes that marvel of 
London, a thronging crowd of vehicles obe- 
dient to the least motion of a policeman’s 
hand, and records a tender dialogue be- 
tween lovers. He basked in the sun—when 
it shone—and had the extreme good for- 
tune, rarer than is supposed, to be utterly 
lost in a real, dense London fog. 

Especially interesting to his own coun- 
trymen will be the two chapters, “American 
Origins—Mostly Northern,” and “American 
Origins—Mostly Southern.” In these Mr. 
Howells tells of pilgrimages to places il- 
lustrating “those springs or sources of 
the American nation which may be traced 
all over England, and which rather abound 
in London.” So we hear of Penn and Hud- 
son, of Captain Smith, and a host of 
worthies: “In fact, you can get away from 
New England no more in London than in 
America.” Some of the illustrations—views 
of old churches and the like—are welcome; 
others, good enough of their kind, the ordi- 
nary product of the photographer, are hard- 
ly in keeping with the delicate products 
of the “mental kodak.” 
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The Russian Empire and Czarism. By Vic- 
tor Bérard. Translated by G. Fox-Davies 
and G. O. Pope. With introduction by 
Frederick Greenwood. London: David 
Nutt. 1905. 


M. Bérard’s work, which we recently re- 
viewed at length and pronounced “timely, 
high-class, and valuable,’ now reaches us 
in an unusually competent and elegant 
translation, accompanied by one map show- 
ing the different agricultural zones of Rus- 
sia proper, and another showing the gen- 
eral outlines of the various nationalities 
therein; also by an introduction which 
adds greatly to the worth of the volume 
because of its good sense and justice. If 
the writer's literary style had but equalled” 
in clarity and effectiveness his logic and 
apparent prophetic gift, it would offer a 
perfect specimen of such work. It was 
written at a time when national and party 
spirit was running high—just after the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference last 
summer—and its fairness is, accordingly, 
the more noteworthy. It will well repay 
perusal for its appreciation of the atti- 
tude in England, and of the aims and prin- 
ciples involved in the contest over the 
question of indemnity, and the probable 
consequences of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty, which was pending at the moment. 
As to the former, Mr. Greenwood says: 
“[TAlthough] knowing what conse- 
quences the precipitate ruin of Russia 
would bring upon the rest of Europe, there 
are many influential spirits among us 
who would loose rebellion over the whole 
country if a word could do it, so furious 
are they against Tsarism and the Tsar. 
Wishing for rain, they call down the flood.” 
As for the latter, while freely admitting 
that the Japanese had as complete a right 
utterly to destroy Russian prestige 
throughout the East, and to replace it with 
respect and dread for Japan (by the ex- 
action of an indemnity to secure peace), 
as they had to cripple or destroy the Rus- 
sian army and fleet, he declares that the 
victory secured by Russia in excluding 
the indemnity from the Treaty was no 
small one, and that Japan’s retreat from 
her demand was wise. In Russia, the pay- 
ment of an indemnity would have ruptured 
the vital relation of the Tsar and his peo-~ 
ple and entailed anarchy, while resis- 
tance has braced up that relation, and 
will prove most serviceable to the work 
of transforming the government “by stages 
that will neither be illusive nor faithlessly 
slow.” 

Mr. Greenwood also clearly foresees that 
the Witte-Komura peace neither ends th 
new story of empire nor makes plain its 
future course, since it takes us but one 
step into the near future, and that the least 
dark. He realizes the fact that peace was 
the sole course for Japan, who could not 
have continued her dazzling victories be- 
yond or even on the line she had already 
reached in Mantchuria. “As soon as this 
dilemma came into view, it was seen, there- 
fore, that the Japanese would presently 
let it be known that they were willing to 
make peace—of course on suitable terms. 
In due time the Peace Conference was 
brought about accordingly, for sufficient 
reasons by the most expedient means."’ And 
the Treaty merely begins—does not complete 
—the process of “shifting the pivot of em- 
pire’—a process which must needs vio- 
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lently disturb other European and Asiatic 
Powers besides the two directly implicat- 
ed. Mr. Greenwood foresees the necessity 
of putting Japan under “severe regula- 
tion,” to keep her from pursuing her legit!- 
mate and unprecedentedly seductive am- 
bitions, lest England speedily “be placed 
in the situation of the horse tethered to 
the tail-board of the cart’; and that the 
Continental Powers likewise must restrain 
their aspirations. The writer considers 
it incredible that the Powers other than 
England and Japan should remain content 
with playing no part in the shifting of 
the pivot, and having no share in managing 
the situation generally. He does not pre- 
sage any good results to England from 
the inferences which the natives of Indla 
are likely to draw as to her lack of con- 
fidence in her unaided power to repel a 
possible invasion from Russia, and, though 
not stated in detail, his view as to the new 
Anglo-Japanese alliance (then unannounc- 
ed as to details) is pessimistic in the ex- 
treme. 


Home Life in France. By Miss Betham-Ed- 


wards. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
1905. 
Miss Betham-Edwards is an officier de 


Vinstruction publique de France, a position 
to which one may suppose Englishwomen 
are rarely appointed; and in the course of 
a long life spent in great part in France 
she has come nearer to living the French 
life and to catching the French point of 
view than is to be expected from the aver- 
age Anglo-Saxon who discourses of Gallic 
manners and customs. Her work is far 
more exhaustive than Miss Hannah 
Lynch’s, and it differs from Mr. W. C. 
Brownell’s admirable ‘French Traits’ not 
so much in range of outline—for in his 
compact essays Mr. Brownell covered a 
great deal of ground—but as a woman's 
work is likely to differ from a man’s. It is 
more diffuse, more detailed, with less of 
the historical manner, less generalization, 
and a nicer appreciation of the distinctions 
of race implied in the attitude towards 
curtains and afternoon tea and the absence 
of the old maid from society. The chapter 
devoted to housekeeping only a woman 
could have written, and it is not the least 
instructive. Few outsiders realize the cost 
of keeping house in Paris, and Miss Ed- 
wards’s family budgets show a need for 
stringent economy, even in the case of 
moderately good incomes, which should 
comfort the soul of the American house- 
keeper. Traditions are all very well, but 
they are transformed into taxes for the 
Parisian dweller in a flat, who, from an in- 
come of $1,500 or less, must smilingly pay 
out every New Year’s Day about $30 in 
étrennes to tradesmen and the greedy con- 
cierge, before he takes into account the 
humerous gifts that tradition forces him 
to offer to all his own and his wife’s re- 
latives. 

The terrible cohesion of the French fam- 
ily and the real power of the clan system 
is brought out in more than one of these 
chapters. For instance, there is the power 
and the duties of the Family Council, which 
is a sort of private court of chancery, and 
is bound to constitute itself with proper 
legal ceremony and take in charge the af- 
fairs of any minor or imbecile among its 
remote branches. The Conseil de Famille 
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was regulated by the Napoleon 

and the Napoleonic attitude to 
illustrated by the fact that, in the matter 
of the Family Council, woman Is relegated 
to the status of a minor, imbecile, or crim 
inal; grandfathers, for instance, may be 
appointed guardians, grandmothers may 
not. The power of the family in France 
is evident In another institution, most 
singular from the Anglo-Saxon point of 


women 


the 


view. This is La Maison Paternelie, the 
French equivalent for the private tutor who, 
in England or America, makes a specialty 
of managing the unruly sons of the rich 


Instead of resorting to this mild method, 


or, a8 in England, packing his unmanage 


able son off to Canada or South Africa, the 
French father has the legal right to im- 
prison him in what is nothing less than 
an industrial reformatory for the rich, the 
Maison Paternelle. Several photographs of 
one of these gilded prisons are given by 
Miss Edwards, and the mere vision of its 
barred windows and cells for solitary con 
finement might well reform the most hard- 
ened of spoiled or refractory sons. Here 
the French father may imprison a son un- 
der sixteen, for a period not exceeding one 
month. From his sixteenth year to his ma 
jority a son may be shut up for a, period 
not exceeding six months. The father, of 
course, pays all expenses. In the year 1900 
no less than forty-six youths were thus con 
signed to the prison of Mettray, which Miss 
Edwards visited. “An unremitting appeal 
to the reasoning faculty, persuasion, kind- 
ness, and solitude—such are the influences 
brought to bear upon insubordination, Indo- 
lence, and vicious habits.” All fathers 
will be interested to learn that this meth- 
od is said to be a striking success. Only 
the director knows the names of the Iin- 
mates, and from first to last the prisoners 
are so completely isolated that two broth- 
ers have been confined at the same time and 
neither has known of the other’s presence 
in the institution. Incurable idleness seems 
to be the chief cause for this desperate 
remedy, and there are numerous cases cited 
by Miss Edwards of youths who have enter- 
ed the prison cell firmly refusing to work and 
even threatening suicide if not instantly 
liberated, who on leaving the Maison Pater- 
nelle were able to pass their degree exami- 
nations and wrote grateful letters to the 
director. Some of them volunteer to re- 
turn and pursue the treatment in case they 
should fall to pass the examination. “Many 
‘old boys’ send donations towards improve- 
ments of the Paternelle, as they affection- 
ately call their former prison, and one 
showed his attachment to the place by vis- 
iting it in later years accompanied by his 
wife.” In such a case one hears of the 
successes rather than the failures. But the 
French nation is the most reasonable on 
earth, and the Byronic temperament is 
probably very rare among French youths 
The Mettray Paternelle has been founded 
only forty-eight years, but already a son of 
a former inmate has been placed there by 
his father. 

Miss Edwards is at her best in treating 
of social customs and the minor differences 
ot French and English home life. Litera- 
turé is apparently not her strong point, and 
the chapter on F-ench fiction is rather thin 
and superficial. But she has succeeded, on 
the whole, in writing a very entertaining 
book, full of detailed information, with 
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tatistices that here and there need slight 
, as when on page 26 she deducts 
leaves a balance of 


ecw 


£250 from £300 and 

£70; on the following page she speaks of 
Dijon as “2,000 miles from Paris.”" On 
page 67 she speaks of ‘Hector Malot’s pop- 
ilar novel ‘En Famille.’” Her use, more 
han once, of the adjective “Chicagan’’— 
or the substantive, as, for instance, “rich 
Chicagans’’—must be painful to her Amer- 
can publishers The numerous full-page 


\lustrations from photographs are interest- 


well re pr oduced. 
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Edward Cadogan 
New York: James 
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Murray; 
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spirit to which their author 
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“stimulate” if they do 
curlosity.”” They aim at pre- 
ketches which can each be read 
both a skeleton of the his- 
portrait of the per- 
“typical’’ men who 
transformed Europe during the third quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. Mr. Cado- 
her profound nor subtle, and we 
that he suggests any new 
tations; but he has read pretty 
ively. and he has skill in narration; 
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His treatment of Bismarck has a very 
uneven quality. Down to 1871 he shows us 
a fair sketch of the Prussian Titan; but 
from 1871 to 1898 he simply peters out. 
Bismarck’s losing struggle with the Pope, 
his losing struggle with the Socialists, and 
his genera! work (other than fiscal) as a 
constructive statesman, are scarcely men- 
tioned, while Mr. Cadogan, as if he were 
a Chamberlainite and wrote with an eye 
to influencing the current agitation in 
England, goes out of his way to applaud 
Bismarck’s imposition of a high tariff in 
Germany. Nor can we accept his view that 
Bismarck’s dismissal “by the high-spirit- 
ed boy-Emperor’’—is it not stretching a 
point to call William II. at thirty-one a 
boy?—and his last years in retirement were 
ignoble. 

In general, however, 
safely be recommended to the un profes- 
sional reader, who will be dull indeed if 
he does not discover in them the absorbing 
interest of the three dissimilar men whom 
they describe. Biographical epitomes are 
always useful, and they may be made, in 
the hands of an artist, as precious as por- 
traits are in the hands of a master paint- 
er. Even a mediocre portrait is better than 
none, 


these essays may 


Country Homes of Famous 
Oliver Bronson Capen. 
& Co. 1905. 

The photograph and the half-tone have 
brought into being many books that with- 
out their aid would not have been under- 
taken. Entertaining and well worth read- 
ing as is Mr. Capen’s text, it is ceriain that 
without the profusion of pictures large and 
small with which the book is embellished, 
‘American Homes’ would not have tempted 
a publisher. With them, it throws a wel- 
come light upon the surroundings of many 
of our celebrated men, representing, as Mr. 


Americans. By 
Doubleday, Page 


T. W. Higginson says in his introduction, 
“not merely the tastes and habits of the 
man’s household, but the private back- 


ground of his public life.” 

Not all the houses chosen are of equal 
nor are their owners of equal 
If there be little to show for Thor- 
eau, whose very hut on the shore of Wal- 
den Pond escaped contemporary depiction, 
the perhaps less generally known Bartram 
has left on the banks of the Schuylkill a 
house of great individuality and pictur- 
esqueness, surrounded by gardens once the 
most interesting in the American colonies. 
In some instances, however, both the man 
and his surroundings reach a high level of 
interest, and of these Washington at Mount 
Vernon is the type. Excellent pictures of 
the house with its offices and servants’ 
quarters, of the rooms with their wisely 
chosen furniture and fittings, of the well- 
kept formal gardens, accompany a most en- 
tertaining description of the great land- 
owner's life as a practical farmer and as 
a country gentiemen. Few of us have any 
idea how great were Washington's agricul- 
tural interests. At one time, his estates, 
according to Mr. Capen, reached the vast 
extent of eight thousand acres. He esti- 
mated that his withdrawal from his farms 
during the Revolutionary war caused a loss 
of fifty thousand dollars. The pictures 
bear the strongest testimony to his skill in 
remodelling the house and designing the 
minor buildings, and in uniting all into an 


interest, 
celebrity. 





harmonious whole by means of well studied 
gardens. Even the curiously winding box 
borders within the main hedges are said to 
have been laid out by his own hand. Fine 
as the view of Washington's flower garden 
is, it lacks something of the charm of Bry- 
ant’s old-fashioned garden at Cedarmere. 
A greater abundance of blossom, a less fan- 
tastic arrangement of the box edging (here 
also laid out by the owner himself), and a 
very beautiful dappling of light and shade 
make this perhaps the best of all the gar- 
den views the book contains. In all, the 
homes of eighteen men are chosen, including 
those of Lee at Arlington, of Jefferson at 
Monticello, Lowell’s Elmwood, Longfellow’s 
Craigie House, and Madison's Montpelier. 

There has, of late, been much journeying 
(on paper) to the homes of great men, but 
none of these journeys has ended in such 
a fortunate meeting of text and pictures 
as have those of Mr. Capen. 
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3.) A valuable line of ender lists 
—as follows— 


A. Monthly Bulletin of the Lat- 


est and Best Selling Books. 
B. Standard Library Catalogue. 
OC. Clearance Catalogue. 

Do You Cet These? Sent Free. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 E. 17th St., Union Sq, North, New York 





The Nation. 


Vil 





q@ There never 
was a child who 
did not love 


St. NICHOLAS. 


q Make your 
Christmes gift to 
the boys and 
girls, then, 

ST. NICHOLAS. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The Poor and the Land 


Being a report on the Salvation Army Colonies 
in the United States and at Hadleigh, England, 
with a scheme of National Land Settlement 
and an Introduction by H, RIDER HAG- 
GARD. With 12 illustrations. 193 pages. 
Crown 8vo. $0.79. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 


Sally Wister's Fournal. 








“Capt. Furnival bes, excepting one or 
two, the handsomest face ever saw. 
Finley is wretched ugly.’ Thus Sally 


Wister writes about American officers in 
just after the battle of German- 
‘Il took great delight in teasing 
she adds later. 

“Journal,” beauti- 
bookstores, or of 
Publishers, Phila- 


add 
them,"’ 
Get her charming 
fuly illustrated, at 
FERRIS & LBACH, 
delphia. $2, postpaid. 


Se Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. 98 vols, 
price, 60c. per vol. (price to schools 40c.). 
SEND FOR LIST 


Thomas Y.Crowell @Co., New York 














List 








THE LEADING FALL BOOK 


RED FOX: RED FOX: 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” 
“The Kindred of the Wiil,” ete 














SHAKESPEARE 


First Follo Edition 
Edited by Porter-Clarke, Printed by DeVinne 
VOLUMES NOW | READY “ Midsummer t's 


" “Love Lost,” “Comedie Er- 
rors,” “ evehan a t Wentee. wa Macbeth,” “Julius 
Cwear,” “ ie “King Lear.” Price in’ cloth, 76 


cents pet volume; limp leather, $1.00 per volume, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 











English Dialect 
Dictionary 


Now Complete in Six Volumes. 
Quarto, Cloth, $75 net. 


Containing a complete Vocabulary 
of all Dialect Words still in use o 
known to have been in use during 
the last two hundred years; founded 
mainly on the publications of the 
English Dialect Society and a larg 
amount of material never before 
printed. 

EDITED BY 


JOSEPH WRIGHT 

M.A.,PhD., D.C.L., LL.D, Litt.D 
ATHENAUM —*'The English Dialect 
Dictionary’ takes rank among the very best 


productions of English philological scholar 
ship.” 


G.P. Putnam's Sons, 2302.89" 











BEING A 
IN SPA N RECORD oF. THE 
ARABIAN CON 
QUEST OF THE PENINSULA WITH A 
PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE MO 


HAMMEDAN ARCHITECTURE AND DEO 
ORATION. CORDOVA, SEVILLE AND TO 
LEDO 


By ALBERT F. CALVERT. 
Author of “Impressions of Spain, 
“The Alhambra.” 
8vo. $15.00 net; postage 50 cts. 
antes in colour. 200 other Illus 
OJ diagrams of designs. 


80 


and 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, W. Y. 
THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 Fifth Ave. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bront#, Bulwer. Carlyle, Cooper, Dick 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe 
Reade, Ruskin. Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL & CO.New York 


SIR GALAHAD + 
NEW FRANCE 


BY WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON @ I. 50 
BASED ON THE HUGUENOT®S’ AT. 
TEMPT TO SETTLE IN FLORIDA. 
HERBERT HB. TURNER & CO., Boston, 



































UT7-OF-PRINT AND NEW BOOKS 
oupplied. Correspondence solicited. 
H. Witttams, 307 Fifth Ave.. 


SEND FOR New Announcement Lists 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 23d St., N.Y 


New York 








HANDBOOK OF UNITED STATES 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


By MALCOLM TOWNSEND 
$1.60 p $1. 


REE Complete Catalogue 


Send for F 
HROP, LEB & SHEPARD CO., Bosto 





Have You Read ‘“‘ THE QUAKERESS"’? 
By Cuarigs Heper CLARx (Max Adler), author of 
“Out of the Harly Burly.” Postpaid 61.50. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphig 


Financial. 
We buy and sell bilie of ex Fa A 1 


LETTERS see owe transfers of money on 
. and Bouth Africe; also mak 


ee 
imewertl 
International Cheques, Certificates of Deporit 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 689 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








The Nation. 


[Vol. 81, No. 2111 








Scribner Books for Christmas Giving 





OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“The interest never flags 


THE WOODFIRE IN NO. 3 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH Iflus. in color, $1.50 | 


None of Mr. Smith's writings have shown more delightfully his spirit | 


of genial kindliness and sympathetic humor.’’— Boston Heraid. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE DISCOVERY | 
By Capt.ROBERT F.SCOTT, R.N. Il.,2 vols, $10 net | 


most interesting record of travel to which the 
‘— London Speciator. 





‘The ablest and 
present century has given birth, 


} picture.” 


| By HENRY VAN DYKE 


AN AMERICAN HUNTER 


Hlustrated, $3.00 net, postage 23 cts. 


A healthy, manly, unconventional spirit pervades the work,”—N. Y, Evening Sun. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER-IN-LAW 
By OLIVER HERFORD Ill. $1 net; post., 10 cts. 


“Mr. Herford’s quaint humor twinkles here in both rhyme and 
Washington Star. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
Illus. in color, $1.50 
‘*This volume, the perfection of binding and print, offers a gift book 


that will be treasured by all enthusiasts in the sport of fishing.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





THE HOUSE OF MIRTH 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT 


: By the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden $1.50 


V Y. Observer 


THE DEEP SEA’S TOLL 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


They are cenuine salt water tales admirably told.”—N. Y. Sun. 
By H. G. WELLS $1.50 
*Kipps is another triumph in the art of presenting character,”— 
Review of Reviews 


As sound and sweet and wholesome and enjoyable as a book can be." 


| By JAMES HUNEKER 


Illustrated, $1.50 


By EDITH WHARTON 


By far the finest novel of the year dealing with American life.”"— Review of Reviews. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


CAPTAINS ALL 
By W. W. JACOBS Ilustrated, $1.50 


‘They are as lifelike as ever, always entertaining and often excru- 
ciatingly funny."’—N. Y. Sun. 


VISIONARIES 
$1.50 


“Highly imaginative stories, odd in conception and admirably told.” 
The Outlook, 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 
Further Adventures of A. J. RAPFPLES. 
By E. W. HORNUNG Illustrated, $1.50 


| ““Admirably written stories retailing the exploits of a gentleman 


burziar of the most marvellous skill and finesse and an unusually 


| winning personality.”—The Outlook. 





A LITTLE PRINCESS 


: ANIMAL HEROES | 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON Ill., $2.00 


ile bas many competitors for juvenile favor but he seems to hold 


The Intertor 


} pwn againat them all,’ 


THE STORY OF THE CHAMPIONS OF | 
THE ROUND TABLE | 
By HOWARD PYLE  Ill., $2.50 net. Post. 20 cts. | 


very spirit of chivalry, It is one of the best | 


eaught the 
San Franctaco Chronicle 


lay books 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


“It is certainly the leading child's book of the year,”— Review of Reviews. 


Diustrated in color by Ethel Franklin Betts. 


STEVENSON’S A CHILD’S GARDEN OF 
VERSES 


With drawings in color by JESSIE WILLCOX 
SMITH. $2.50 


“It will long serve asa standard of the high art of juvenile book- 
making.” —N. Y. Hvening Sun. 


SA’-ZADA TALES 
By W. A. FRASER Illustrated, $2.00 


“One of the most vivid and entertaining collections of animal 


| stories that has ever been published,’’—-Springfleld Union. 





THE LIFE OF JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE 


By HERBERT PAUL Itlustrated, $4.00 net. 


It will take rank among the permanently valuable books of the | 


year,’ Boston Herald 


| By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 
And Other Essays 
$1.00 net 


“He is the most graceful of our occasional talkers."—N. Y. Sun. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 























